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On Sunday, June 4, 1911, at 9:30 in the evening, at his be- 
loved home in Mansfield, Ohio, the soul of General Roeliff Brink- 
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erhoff took its peaceful flight to the eternal life beyond. At the 
time of his demise General Brinkerhoff was President Emeritus 
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of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, of 
which he was active President from the year 1893 to the year 
1907—a period of fifteen years—when at his request he was 
made President Emeritus and the active duties of the office of 
president were conferred upon Dr. G. Frederick Wright. Prob- 
ably no one man has been so long, so intimately, so interestedly 
and so effectively connected with the origin, growth and work of 
the Society as has General Brinkerhoff. It is therefore with un- 
usual sad and appreciative feelings that we record his death, and 
speak all to briefly of his life and its crowded activities, for few 
men of his day and generation wrought so zealously or in so 
many diverse fields, or accomplished so much for the benefit of 
his fellowmen. 

In speaking of his life and services to his community, state 
and nation, we are indebted for much information to an article 
appearing in the Mansfield Shield on the day following the death 
of General Brinkerhoff. 


A NOTABLE CAREER. 


The name of General Brinkerhoff is indelibly impressed 
upon the pages of Ohio history. A strongly marked personality, 
clearly defined purpose, keen insight, high ideals and a recogni- 
tion of life’s obligations and responsibilities combined to make 
General Brinkerhoff one of the most honorable and honored 
residents of the state. The record of few men in public life has 
been so varied in service, so constant in honor and so stainless 
in reputation. 

He was born in Owasco, Cayuga county, New York, June 
28, 1828, and was a representative in the seventh generation of 
the descendants of Joris Dericksen Brinkerhoff, the founder of 
the family in America, who came from Dentland, Holland, in 
1638, accompanied by his wife, Susannah, and settled at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., then New Netherlands. Many representatives 
of the family are now living on Long Island and in the Hudson 
valley, while others can be found in almost every Western state. 
Most of these are descended from Hendrick son of Joris Derick- 
sen Brinkerhoff, who settled in New Jersey in 1685. The grand- 
father, Roeliff Brinkerhoff, removed from Hackensack, N. J., 
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to the vicinity of Gettysburg, Pa., where George R. Brinkerhoff, 
the father, was born. In the maternal line, General Brinker- 
hoff was descended from French Huguenots, who, fleeing from 
religious persecution, found safety and a home among the toler- 
ant Dutch settlers of New Netherlands. Both the Bouviers, his 
mother’s people, and the Demarests, to which family his grand- 
mother belonged, were French Huguenots. 

General Brinkerhoff had been very successful in his busi- 
ness career and yet it has been other qualities that became domi- 
nant in his life record and gained him the honor and respect 
which were so universally accorded him. He early manifested 
aptitude in his studies, and when sixteen years of age became a 
teacher in his native town, while at the age of eighteen he was 
in charge of a school near Hendersonville, Tenn. The following 
year he was the tutor in the family of Andrew Jackson, Jr., at 
the Hermitage, and there remained until 1850, when he returned 
to the North and took up the study of law with Hon. Jacob 
Brinkerhoff, of Mansfield, O., as his preceptor. His thorough 
preliminary reading secured him admission to the bar in 1852, 
and he remained in active practice from that time until after the 
outbreak of hostilities over the question of secession. He was 
also identified with journalistic interests from June, 1855, until 
1859, as one of the editors and proprietors of the Mansfield 
Herald. 

3ut when the civil war was inaugurated his interests cen- 
tered in its outcome until, believing that his first duty was to his 
country, he joined the army in September, 1861, as first lieu- 
tenant and regimental quartermaster of the Sixty-fourth Ohio 
Volunteer infantry. In November of the same year he was pro- 
moted to the position of captain and assistant quartermaster, 
and during the first winter was on duty at Bardstown, Ky. Fol- 
lowing the capture of Nashville he was placed in charge of the 
land and river transportation in that city and after the battle of 
Pittsburg Landing he was ordered to the front and placed in 
charge of the field transportation of the Army of the Ohio. It 
was following the capture of Corinth that he returned home on 
sick leave and when he had sufficiently recovered he was ordered 
to Maine as chief quartermaster of the state. His next trans- 
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ferral took him to Pittsburg, Pa., in charge of transportation 
and army stores, and as post quartermaster he remained in 
Washington, D. C., until June, 1865, when he was made a colo- 
nel and inspector of the quartermaster’s department. He was 
then retained on duty at the war office with Secretary Stanton 
until November, when he was ordered to Cincinnati as chief 
quartermaster of the department. In September, 1866, he was 
brevetted a brigadier general of volunteers and was also ten- 
dered a commission in the regular army, but declined the honor. 
On the first of October, at his own request, he was mustered out 
of service, having for five years been continuously connected 
with the army on active duty. General Brinkerhoff was the 
author of a volume entitled, “The Volunteer Quartermaster,” 
which is still the standard guide for the officers and employes of 
the quartermaster’s department. His chief literary work of per- 
manent value was his volume entitled “Recollections of a life 
time,” published in 1900, by Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. It is an unusual book, both as its intensely interesting 
contents and also as to its simple, direct, familiar, personal style 
of composition. Not only is the volume entertainly writeen, but 
it is replete with delightful comments upon persons and events 
and with philosophical thoughts upon life in its various phases. 
The work was reviewed at some length by the editor of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly for July, 
1900. 

General Brinkerhoff was married on February 3, 1852, to 

Miss Mary Lake Bently, of Mansfield, a daughter of Baldwin 
ently and a granddaughter of General Robert Bently. Their 
family numbered two sons and two daughters, Robert Bently, a 
member of the New York city bar who died in 1907, and Addie 
Horton; Mary, deceased, and Roeliff, former judge of the pro- 
bate court of Richland county. 

General Brinkerhoff figured in connection with important 
events from the time of the repeal of the Missouri compromise 
until after the reconstruction period following the war. During 
this time he formed the acquaintance of many men eminent in 
public life and won the warm friendship and regard of such dis- 
tinguished national characters as Salmon P. Chase, James G. 
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Blaine, General Garfield and General R. B. Hayes. He took an 
active part in politics for a long period after the war, visited 
many states in the campaign work in support of the principles 
and candidates of the party, while in its conventions his opinion 
carried weight and influence. He had not been an active factor 
in political circles, however, since 1873, in which year he ac- 
cepted the position of cashier in the Mansfield Savings Bank, 
in which he was later chosen to the presidency and while not 
active in its management of late years he filled that position 
up to the time of his death. He displayed the same keen dis- 
cernment and power of executive control in his business affairs 
as he did in his political and military service. 

In 1878, General Brinkerhoff was appointed a member of 
the board of state charities and continued in that position un- 
der different administrations until he completed his tenth term, 
a period of thirty years, and he was recently appointed to the 
eleventh term. His philanthrophy was one of the salient fea- 
tures of his life, and there is perhaps no single individual better 
informed concerning the methods of management and control in 
different benevolent and correctional institutions than was he. 
To further inform himself on this subject he visited every state 
in the union except one, also institutions of this character in the 
Dominion of Canada, the Republic of Mexico, and all the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, and the record of his observations in 
these directions is a history of all modern progress in dealing 
with the dependent, defective and criminal classes. In all his 
work in this connection, General Brinkerhoff may be termed a 
practical idealist. He labored constantly to improve conditions, 
yet his work was of most effective character inasmuch as-he 
utilized the means at hand, having the ability to assimilate, con- 
trol and shape divers interests into a united and harmonious 
whole. Studying the subject of management in correctional and 
benevolent institutions he quickly grasped the points upon which 
improvement could be made and agitated the subject so that 
public opinion demanded reform and advancement. To him, 
perhaps more than to any other, was due the abolition of me- 
chanical restraints, and other improvements, in dealing with the 
insane. It was largely due to him, also, that the Toledo hospital 
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was established upon the cottage system, which really marked a 
new era in the treatment of the insane, and one which the med- . 
ical profession and general public now recognizes as most bene- 
ficial. He served as a member of the commission to locate the 
asylum and select plans for its construction, and his earnest ad- 
vocacy for the segregate or cottage system secured its adoption, 
and the plan once termed “Brinkerhoff’s Folly” has led to the 
adoption of what is now regarded as the model asylum of the 
nation. 

While General Brinkerhoff was a theorist in that he formu- 
lated plans, he was also a worker of the most practical order 
for when his judgment sanctioned a course that he thought out 
or that was presented to him by others he immediately set to 
work to secure its adoption. The range of his study and in- 
vestigation has been most broad and comprehensive. He was 
chosen the first president when, in 1875, at his home in Mans- 
field the Ohio Archaeological Society was organized in October, 
1875. He continued as its chief executive officer for several 
terms, until March, 1884, when the Ohio Archaeological Society 
was reorganized and incorporated as the Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historial Society of which the first president was 
Senator Allen G. Thurman. On the death, January, 1893 of 
Rutherford B. Hayes, then the president of the the Society, 
General Brinkerhoff was elected to the office which he held until 
1907, when he declined further active service and was elected 
President Emeritus. It was at one of the meetings of this so- 
ciety—a banquet held in Columbus in February, 1891—that he 
made the suggestion which found embodiment in a beautiful 
memorial group of bronze statues which now stand at the north- 
west corner of the Capitol building in Columbus. On this 
occasion he. was put upon the program to respond to the 
toast “Ohio at the Columbian Exposition.” He had no time 
for preparation, but as it approached the hour in which he 
would be called upon there came to him the thought that it 
“was not bigness or material resources that gave renown to a 
nation so much as the character of its men and women,” and 
continuing, General Brinkerhoff said, “I remembered Greece and 
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Palestine, and. my speech was ready, for in men of renown Ohio 
was peerless among the states. At 11 o’clock when my turn 
came I amplified my idea and wound up with the suggestion 
that Ohio should be represented at the fair by a group of statu- 
ary in the center of which should be a noble matron represent- 
ing Ohio, and all around her should be such children as Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan, Chase, Stanton and Garfield; and then upon 
the pedestal should be engraved the proud utterance of Cornelia 
the Mother of the Gracchi, ‘These are my jewels.’ A resolution 
was unanimously adopted recommending the legislature to adopt 
the suggestion and appropriate the funds necessary to put it in 
granite bronze.” 

When the Ohio monument was dedicated at Jefferson Park, 
in Chicago, September 14, 1893, General Brinkerhoff delivered 
one of the principal addresses. 

General Brinkerhoff’s interest in historical matters dated 
from early life. Coming to Richlana county in 1850 he advo- 
cated preserving the annals of its early history, recognizing the 
fact that in the course of years the record of the lives of the 
pioneer men and women who laid its foundation and reared its 
superstructure would be of value and general interest. He there- 
fore began to gather information in regard to pioneer days and 
the result of his labors has been given to the public not only in 
newspaper articles, but also in book form. Pioneer meetings 
were held at regular intervals, and in November, 1898, a Rich- 
land county historical society was organized with General Brink- 
erhoff as the president and A. J. Baughman as secretary. For 
many years he had been one of the principal supporters of the 
Mansfield Lyceum, which he joined on its organization, and he 
was also active in the establishment of the Mansfield Reforma- 
tory and the museum and a pavilion of the Sherman-Heineman 
park. The plan of the park originated in his fertile brain and 
he labored untiringly until he saw its embodiment in a beautiful 
strip of country adorned by the arts of the landscape gardener 
and extending for a mile and a half along the western border of 
the city. He was made one of the park commissioners, became 
president of the board and held that office continuously up to the 
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time of his death. There are few of his years who remained so 
active a factor in life as did General Brinkerhoff. Ohio fum- 
bered him among her most honored sons. 


FUNERAL OF GENERAL BRINKERHOFF. 


The funeral services of the late General Brinkerhoff were 
held Wednesday afternoon, June 7th, at 2 o’clock, from the 
family home on Park avenue, West, in the presence of many 
of the relatives, old friends and admirers of the honored man. 
Many organizations and institutions of which General Brinker- 
hoff was a member or with which he was connected were of- 
ficially represented. President G. Frederick Wright and Trustees 
3areis, Prince and Randall of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society were present. The services, though sim- 
ple, were none the less impressive. Prof. Bellingham rendered a 
beautiful vocal solo and Rev. B. G. Mattson, of the First Con- 
gregational Church, after reading Scripture, spoke simply of the 
man that was honored by his city, state and country. Mr. Matt- 
son’s remarks, in substance, were as follows: 


Dear Friends: In reverence of spirit we gather here by the hearth- 
stone of this quiet home to offer that best gift of the heart, our meed of 
human sympathy, because of the presence here of the sorrow that comes 
with death. We also bring the affectionate tribute of friends and neigh- 
bors for the memory of this well beloved friend and fellow-citizen, who 
has lived these so many years among us in the quiet dignity and beauty 
of a blameless life. 

It is fitting that what is said by me should be marked by the sim- 
plicity and quiet sincerity of this home where we meet and of this life 
we would sacredly remember. The large influence and great service to 
mankind which belong to the complete life-story of General Roeliff Brink- 
erhoff need not be dwelt upon at length here. He would be the first to 
wish otherwise. These things have been widely noted in the public press. 
General Brinkerhoff’s large public services have rightly earned him wide 
honor in this and other lands, and these things are well krown to those 
who knew him best. 


We come rather to recall the man in the simplicity of his goodness 
and greatness of spirit. We wish to recall him in the intimacy of those 
relationships in which it has been our privilege to know him. It is, after 
all, these things that measure the larger worth of a man. It is these 
things that seem to reach out beyond the boundary of human life and 
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partake of the eternities. What kind of a man was this man who by 
reason of strength has more than lived his four score years? 

Well we rejoice to remember him here in this home, and here first 
of all- will those most dear to him wish him to be remembered. Some 
men of large public service and responsibilities have the misfortune of 
losing the quiet and gracious home-making qualities; but this man was 
always seen at his best here with his dear ones around him. Good fighter 
for his country and for the issues of a great reform as he was, it was 
in his home that the gentleness of his nature made him great to those who 
loved him, 

We remember him in the.church he loved and served so faithfully 
for so many years. To the very last of his failing strength he continued 
the habit of a lifetime of participation in public worship. How we shall 
miss his stalwart, familiar figure in the accustomed place. Beginning in 
his early life of service as a school teacher, teaching continued to be his 
avocation. For many years he was faithfully devoted to his class in the 
Sunday school, where a group of long-time friends gathered week by 
week to study Scripture truth as expounded and enriched by his wide 
experience and thoughtful observation. Every good work in the varied 
activities of the church found in him a supporter. Religion was to him a 
natural and indispensable part of daily life. 

We remember him in the community as citizen and neighbor. He 
was a man who loved his city, who thought on its life and planned for its 
welfare. We owe to him a debt of gratitude for our beautiful parks, for 
not only was he largely influential in securing the gift of the land but he 
gave lifelong interest and care to maintaining and beautifying them. 

A fitting and beautiful tribute is offered to-day by the employes of 
the park commission, who have gathered a great sheaf of flowers of all 
the kinds that grow so profusely on the slopes and in the shady dells of 
the park. 

The children in this city remember General Brinkerhoff to-day with 
an offering of flowers from the public schools in recognition of his gen- 
erous thoughtfulness in establishing a fund for prizes for the best chil- 
dren’s gardens. 

But in a much broader and deeper sense has this man proven himself 
to be the friend and lover of mankind. The work by which he is well- 
known to thousands who have never seen. him is that work in which he 
was a pioneer and prophet, the work of prison reform. It is not my pur- 
pose to estimate either historically or in detail the contribution of Gen- 
eral Brinkerhoff to this, one of the most humane and wise of the reforms 
of modern times. That he was a pioneer and an authority in that work 
is too well known to need repeating here. 


What I do want to point out here is the way this, his greatest public 
service, simply illustrates on a broad human scale the fine character and 
spirit of the man. This man who loves his home, who loves his God and 
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seeks to serve Him, who loves his city and in unusual and far-seeing ways 
does things for the welfare of its citizens, is the man whose brain can con- 
ceive large and effective plans for wise treatment, and ultimate recovery 
to society, of that pitifully large multitude who suffer in prisons the pen- 
alties of the law. 

Forty years ago it took men iarge of heart, large of vision and large 
of faith to believe that this class were worth caring for, so little had the 
gospel of the Master come to be accepted as possessing any wisdom to 
solve the problems of the state. 

But of this man and his influence we, his friends and neighbors, 
can say with gladness that he took stock in the Sermon on the Mount 
and the great parable of ministry to the needy. We see that in these 
truths a man of large heart and mind can find the way to give his life 
on a large scale to the difficult task that so many others would pass by. 
Truly it must have already been said to him in the realm of the spirit 
whither his spirit has embarked: 

“Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these 
least, ye did it unto me.” 


At the close of Rev. Mattson’s remarks, Prof. Bellingham 
sang again after which Rev. Mattson offered prayer. This con- 
cluded the services at the home. The remains were laid in the 
final resting place at the cemetery, in the presence of many peo- 
ple who wished to pay the last possible respect to the honored 
man. 

MEMORIAL MEETING IN FIRST LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


A good sized audience attended the General Roeliff Brink- 
erhoff memorial meeting held at the First Lutheran church Sun- 
day evening, June 25, under the auspices of the Richland Coun- 
ty Historical Society of which General Brinkerhoff was the 
founder and president for many years. 

The services opened with scripture reading by Rev. S. P. 
Long after which he gave a short address stating the object of 
the meeting. The Long quartet rendered patriotic music and 
Hon. M. B. Bushnell took the chair. 

Mr. Bushnell stated that the meeting had been called by the 
society so that the public and people of Mansfield might hear 
of some of the excellent work General Brinkerhoff had done 
during his eventful life. 

A. J. Baughman, secretary of the society read an interest- 
ing sketch of the life of the late General Brinkerhoff starting at 
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the time of his birth and briefly outlining the most noteworthy 
events. Mr. Baughman dwelt principally on the latter part of 
his life when he accomplished so many noble things for the bene- 
fit of his country, state and home city. 

Mr. Bushnell gave a short talk introducing the next speak- 
er in which he said that although during his life General Brin- 
kerhoff had accomplished many things for the betterment of the 
people in general the meeting would deal mostly with home af- 
fairs where he had held several positions of honor and trust. 

Prof. G. F. Wright of Oberlin who succeeded General Brin- 
kerhoff as president of the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, gave a sympathetic address in which he spoke in 
highest praise of General Brinkerhoff. 

Dr. J. A. Leonard of the reformatory was the last speaker 
and spoke feelingly of his dead friend. Dr. Leonard stated that 
although he had not known General Brinkerhoff in youth his 
acquaintance and friendship had been made at the time in life 
when it was most appreciated and most highly valued. Dr. 
Leonard stated that General Brinkerhoff had done much for the 
institution of which he was the head, and also for many other 
institutions. “There is not a person who is compelled to enter 
an insane institution in any part of the country but who will re- 
ceive better care and higher medical treatment because of the 
fact that General Brinkerhoff lived. The name of General 
Brinkerhoff is known and honored the country over. Last year 
representatives from 55 civilized countries visited the reforma- 
tory and all were anxious to see General Brinkerhoff and hear 
him speak.” 

The meeting closed with Rev. Long leading in the closing 
hymn and pronouncing the benediction. From every viewpoint 
the meeting was one of the best ever held in memory of a Mans- 
field citizen. 


The address of Professor G. Frederick Wright was as fol- 
lows: 
In the death of General Brinkerhoff there has been removed from 


us a man of world-wide reputation, whose influence will be felt in many 
directions to the end of time, and yet as a man he was so gentle and 
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modest in his demeanor that his merits were not manifest to the ordinary 
observer. Near the outset of his career General Brinkerhoff performed 
a service in the political world, which was most far reaching in its effects. 
In 1859 occurred the Oberlin-Wellington Rescue Case in which a negro 
slave was snatched from his pursuers by Oberlin citizens and students 
and safely transported to Canada. As a consequence a large number of 
these law breakers were arrested and put on trial in Cleveland. Salmon 
P. Chase was then Governor of Ohio and Joshua R. Giddings was in the 
height of his career in representing the anti-slavery cause. The trial of 
the Oberlin rescuers created intense excitement, assuming especial impor- 
tance as the time approached for the convention which was to nominate 
a Republican candidate for Governor of Ohio. 

Under an application for habeas corpus to take the prisoners out of 
the custody of the United States on the plea that the fugitive slave law 
was unconstitutional, a week was spent by the lawyers in discussing the 
case before the Supreme Court at Columbus, the result of which was a 
refusal of the writ by a vote of three to two, and a declaration that the 
fugitive slave law was constitutional. One of the minority was Judge 
Brinkerhoff, of Mansfield, an uncle of the General. The radical members 
of the Republican party were greatly excited by this decision and were 
determined at the coming nominating convention to force the issue by 
declaring that the fugitive slave law was unconstitutional, thus throwing 
discredit upon some of the majority of the court, who were at the same 
time Republicans. On the other hand, the more moderate members of 
the party, headed by Tom Corwin, were determined to avoid this issue; 
so that if it was really made in the convention the party would be dis- 
rupted and the election of a Republican Governor rendered impossible. 

It was the plan of the radicals to have Professor Henry E. Peck, of 
Oberlin, and his compatriots who were in jail in Cleveland give bail and 
come down to the convention to feed the flame that was burning hot in 
view of the decision of the Supreme Court and thus force the radical 
issue. In his perplexity between many conflicting advisers Professor 
Peck sent for young Brinkerhoff, whom he knew to be intimate both with 
his uncle, the judge, and with Governor Chase, and said to him: “I am 
utterly nonplussed by my advisers, give me your opinion of what I should 
do and I will follow it whatever it may be.” The advice was instant and 
unequivocal, “Stay here in jail. Keep away from the convention. Avoid 
pressing the issue raised by your radical friends.” 

The advice was followed, and in due time the convention assembled. 
When the crisis in the discussion came and a disruption seemed imminent, 
Governor Chase called young Brinkerhoff aside and begged him to frame 
a resolution on which the conflicting elements could unite. This he did 
with such sagacity that it was accepted by the convention. Dennison was 
nominated and in due time elected. A failure of an election of a Repub- 
lican Governor at that time would have probably meant a failure to elect 
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a Republican President in 1860, and there is no telling what the conse- 
quences would have been. 

This beginning of the career of General Brinkerhoff is a type of 
what occurred repeatedly in the course of his life. It does not fall to me 
to speak of the remarkable services which he rendered the country as 
quartermaster during the civil war, services which were by no means 
limited to the regular details of his position, but which were pre-eminent 
in firing the patriotism of the North and in calling upon his citizens to 
come up to the help of the union cause. As a campaign speaker in those 
days he was unexcelled in his influence. 

Another will speak of his long continued and successful efforts in 
improving the condition of prisoners, not only in Ohio but throughout the 
whole country, and in promoting sane methods of dealing with our depend- 
ent population and in the appropriation of our charities. Suffice it to 
say that he was recognized in the old world as well as in the new as one 
of the wisest and most efficient representatives of reforms in the admin- 
istration of public charities and in prison discipline that has ever lived. 
Almost every measure for improvement in the treatment of our dependent 
and criminal classes incorporated into the laws of Ohio was drafted by 
General Brinkerhoff and its passage secured by his clear statement of 
reasons before committees of the legislature. Governor Hoadly emphat- 
ically remarked, on one occasion, that there was but one jail in the state 
of Ohio to which it was fit to send a criminal and that, it was needless to 
say, was in General Brinkerhoff’s county. 

But the aspects of General Brinkerhoff’s services of which I am espe- 
cially expected to speak relate to his devotion to the historical and the 
archaeological interests of the state. General Brinkerhoff was the founder 
of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society, in 1875, and became 
its first president. Later this was reorganized under its present constitu- 
tion and he became its president in 1893, after the death of ex-President 
Hayes, continuing in this office until his death. Much of the success of 
the society has been due to his wise counsel and persistent advocacy. 
During the recent successful effort to secure appropriations for a building 
a member of the legislature who was approached for his influence, on 
being told that it was General Brinkerhoff’s society, immediately replied, 
“You need not say anything more, that is enough for me. Anything that 
General Brinkerhoff favors I will favor.” 

General Brinkerhoff’s interest in preserving the history and in obtain- 
ing knowledge of the archaeological monuments of the state began at 
home. He collected and published in the Mansfield Herald the remin- 
iscences of the pioneers of Richland county until there was sufficient 
material to fill a portly volume, making it the most complete historical 
record that has been secured for any portion of the state. His disap- 
pointment from year to year in our successive failures to obtain an 
appropriation for a museum and library building for the State Archaeolog- 
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ical and Historical ‘Society was very manifest and keen, but he never gave 
up hope or relaxed his efforts. But when at last the appropriation was made 
he was too near his end to share in our mutual cause for rejoicing. A 
telegram from the society, at its annual meeting in June, 1911, was sent 
to his sick bed announcing the good news and congratulating him upon 
the accomplishment of his long deferred expectation. But alas he was 
then too weak to appreciate or even to hear the good news. 

General Brinkerhoff was a successful business man, but it may be 
safely said that he devoted far more time and energy to secure the accom: 
plishment of his humane and philanthropic designs than he did to his 
business. For these services he asked no reward except the good which 
was accomplished by them for his fellow men. It was enough for him 
that the maimed, the halt, the blind, those diseased in body or mind, and 
those who through the commission of crime were to be punished by the 
state should have their ills ameliorated by his effort, and the criminals 
put in the way of becoming again self-respecting members of society. 
The good that he has done in these lines is beyond estimate. But the 
good he did in promoting the interests of our society should not be over- 
looked. It is a moderate estimate that in the dissemination of the his- 
torical and archaeological knowledge for which his beloved society was 
formed there has been added five cents a day to the value of the life of 
every citizen of Ohio that comes into its possession. Man cannot live by 
bread alone: he has a mind which hungers for knowledge and cannot be 
satisfied without it. This part of General Brinkerhoff’s work ministered 
to that want in the highest degree. 


Ohio has been slow to see the importance of collecting its local his- 
tory and of exploring its remarkable archaeological treasure houses. 
Seventy years ago Squier and Davis made the first extensive explorations 
of the mounds in the Ohio Valley and had first access to their remarkable 
archaeological treasures. An account of their work was published in the 
first volume of reports made to the Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, but their collection of relics found no one to appreciate their value 
in Ohio or indeed in the country. They were at length purchased by Mr. 
Blackmore, who took them to his home in Salisbury, England, and there 
built for them a safe abiding place. The student of Ohio archaeology 
must therefore make a pilgrimage to the Blackmore museum in Salisbury 
to study this first, and in some respects, most important collection of the 
relics of the first inhabitants of the Ohio Valley. 


Upon the establishment and endowment of the Peabody Museum 
in Cambridge, Mass., a quarter of a century later, Professor Putnam, who 
became its active head and manager, began the exploration of Ohio 
mounds and earth-works and prosecuted the work until he had spent 
more than $50,000 in the state. All the valuable discoveries made by his 
agents and co-laborers were taken to Cambridge, Mass., and thither the 
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Ohio citizen must make a pilgrimage to see the results of those 
extensive explorations. 

At the time of the Columbian Exposition, in 1893, $12,000 was put 
into Professor Moorehead’s hands by the commissioners to spend in the 
exploration of Ohio mounds. The marvelous results of his explorations 
were taken to Chicago and there they remain in the Field Museum. 
Meanwhile there was a constant flow of Ohio archaeological objects to 
the National Museum at Washington. But until the organization of the 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society by General Brinkerhoff there 
was no systematic effort made to collect and retain these objects in our 
own state. During his administration as president of the society, how- 
ever, annual appropriations have been secured from the legislature, and 
marvelous results have been accomplished through the field work of our 
curator, Professor W. C. Mills. At present these treasures are imper- 
fectly exhibited in one of the rooms of the law building of the Ohio State 
University at Columbus. But when the museum building is erected these will. 
be displayed in a manner to arouse the envy of all other collectors of Ohio 
relics and to gratify the pride of all the citizens of the state. Here will 
be seen, in the collection from a single mound in the Scioto Valley, obsid- 
ian implements from the Rocky Mountains, copper implements and orna- 
ments from Lake Superior, Swastika crosses cut from sheets of mica 
which came from North Carolina, and perforated shells brought from 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, revealing thus not only the 
delicate workmanship but the great commercial enterprise of the prehis- 
toric inhabitants of the Mississippi Valley. From another mound you 
will see a string of pearl beads which experts say would be worth $10,000 
if they were now fresh, and which it would require several generations of 
Indians to collect. But most interesting of all one will see there evi- 
dences that the demand for beautiful pearls was greater than the supply 
and that, true to human nature, prehistoric man was alert to supply the 
demand by a counterfeited product. Pieces of clay modeled into the 
shape of pearls were burned in the fire and then covered with malleable 
mica from North Carolina, which successfully imitates the glossy surface. 

But time fails me to go into further details. In his native town 
the splendid park which has been secured, largely through General Brink- 
erhoff’s efforts, and the original block house for the protection of the 
pioneers of Richland County, which is preserved in the park, are lasting 
monuments of General Brinkerhoff’s unselfish devotion to the higher 
interests of his fellow townsmen. A still more impressive monument is 
the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society, with its great accumula- 
tion of material illustrating the history of the state and the condition of 
life in prehistoric times. May the mantle of this noble friend of hu- 
manity fall upon others who shall take up his work and carry it on with 
equal success. 








CELEBRATION OF THE SURRENDER 
OF GENERAL JOHN H. MORGAN. 


AN ACCOUNT BY MORGAN'S CAPTOR, MAJOR GEORGE W. RUE. 


On September 21, 1910, there was celebrated on the Cru- 
baugh Farm, South of Lisbon, Columbiana county, near the 
historic spot where the event occurred, the 47th Anniversary 
of the Surrender of the Confederate Raider, General Morgan. 
Concerning the celebration 
the East Liverpool Tribune 
of September 22, 1Ig10, 
made the following com- 
ment: 

Romance and _ intrigue 


combined to make history 
in that hot July of 1863, 


when handsome, foolhardy 
General John H. Morgan, 
cavalier debonaire of the 
southland, and idol of the 
famous blue grass region 
of Kentucky, dashed from 
under cover of his native 
heath, through Indiana, 
into Ohio, and finally 
reached the highest point 
ever attained by a Confed- 
erate force before he was 
captured on the Crubaugh farm near West Point by another 
equally as intrepid as himself, also a Kentuckian by birth, but 
arrayed on the side of the Union, Major George W. Rue. 
Morgan, the Confederate raider, has passed into the great 
beyond, but yesterday East Liverpool and Columbiana county 
was honored by the presence of his captor, Major George W. 
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Rue, at the celebration in commemoration of the 47th anniver- 
sary of the occasion on the Crubaugh farm. The celebration 
was held in a grove near the historic West Beaver, within sight 
of the marker indicating the exact spot of the surrender, and 
erected through the efforts of the late lamented Will L. Thomp- 
son, that living epic of music and patriotic citizen. 

Hundreds of interested people; city people in their automo- 
biles and carriages, and country folk in their carryalls and on 
foot, veterans of the Civil war, the glorious remnants of the 
grandest army ever marshaled, the wives, sisters and sometimes 
their daughters, who suffered during that epoch-making strife; 
all these people stood with bared heads while Major Rue, erect 
and stalwart, with his six feet three in heighth and magnificent 
physique, even at the age of 83, related in simple and direct 
words the story of John H. Morgan’s capture. 

The following is the complete address of Major Rue: 

I was born in Kentucky, south of Lexington. The old Rue 
family in Kentucky consisted of three brothers. They were 
among the earliest white pioneers of the state, and came from 
New Jersey. The Rues were French people, originally, and in 
France the name was LaRue, but when they came to this coun- 
try, for some reason the prefix was dropped. 

A soldier’s life always had attractions for me. When eigh- 
teen years of age I enlisted in the Second Kentucky Infantry 
and served through the Mexican war, under General Zachary 
Taylor. At the battle of Buena Vista, two colonels of my regi- 
ment were killed in action, Col. McKee and Col. Henry Clay, 
Jr., a son of Kentucky’s noted statesman. 

Early in the Civil war I organized a company of cavalry 
in Kentucky, and was made captain. I was assigned to the 
Ninth Kentucky cavalry, of which Col. Jacobs was commander. 
I was kept busy chasing John Morgan out of Kentucky. Six 
times I drove him out of the state, on six different occasions, 
before the raid into Ohio, when he surrendered to me on the 
Crubaugh farm, where the monument has been erected. 

A short time before Morgan started for Indiana, my regi- 
ment left me at a farm house, in southern Kentucky. I was 
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sick and unable to go on with the regiment. John Morgan had 
tried to cross the Green river, and had been driven back. Mor- 
gan then crossed the river lower down and made a run for the 
Ohio river below Louisville. My regiment followed him, and 
became a part of Shackleford’s command. They followed Mor- 
gan all through the raid, but were not up to the point of capture, 
when I caused Morgan to surrender. I was anxious to join my 
regiment, and as soon as possible left the farm house and went 
to the nearest railway station to take a train for Cincinnati, The 
conductor would not let me board the train because I was in 
uniform. He said he had orders forbidding him to carry sol- 
diers in uniform without a pass from a superior officer. I then 
went to the house of a friend and exchanged my uniform for 
citizen’s clothes. I stepped aboard the next train and soon re- 
ported to General Burnside in Cincinnati. 

General Burnside told me he did not know where my regi- 
ment was, but said he would find me something to do for him. 
He placed me in command of Covington Barracks, just opposite 
Cincinnati. I took charge of four hundred men and a thousand 
horses. I found a detachment of about seventy men from my 
regiment, the Ninth Kentucky. They had been sent for ammu- 
nition, and were left behind by Shackleford and Col. Jacobs. 
All the rest of the men were U. S. Infantry, regular troops. 


While Morgan was passing around Cincinnati, there were 
indications of a riot, or an uprising of sympathizers with the 
rebels in some of the worst districts of the city. General Burn- 
side sent for me to bring over all the troops I could muster with 
horses. I did so, and could find no stables in which to keep 
the horses over night. General Burnside told me to make a 
stable of one of the parks, near Fountain Square. Objection 
was made, but I used the park for a stable that night. I slept 
with General Burnside, and we talked over the situation. It 
was thought Morgan might attempt to enter the city, and lay 
it in ashes. However there was no uprising, and Morgan con- 
tinued his raid on through the state. I called Burnside’s atten- 
tion to the way Morgan was going where he pleased, and told 
him Morgan would never be taken with horses and troops fol- 
lowing in his rear, and gave him as my opinion that the only 
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way to capture Morgan would be with railway trains loaded 
with troops, and thus get ahead of him. 

About three days later, Burnside summoned me to his head- 
quarters, and informed me I was to go after Morgan. He gave 
me orders on the government stores for carbines, sabers, and 
ammunition. He ordered me to take all of the very best horses 
out of the thousand in the Covington Barracks, and mount every 
available man who could ride a horse. I soon had over four 
hundred well armed men, with plenty of ammunition. Most 
of them were U. S. regular troops. I selected the very best 
horses, and went with my little command to the Little Miami 
depot. 

Burnside had three trains, one for tlie men, one for the 
horses, and one for a battery of artillery, under Lieutenant Tarr. 
We reached Columbus Friday morning. Morgan having burned 
one of the Panhandle bridges, my trains were transferred to 
the B. & O. We reached Bellaire in the evening. Burnside 
wired me orders to leave the train there, and intercept Morgan 
as he came into that town that night. I unloaded men, horses 
and artillery, but Morgan came not. 

Burnside ordered me next morning to go by trains about 
fifty miles up the river, and then take the first road out into 
the country and hunt for Morgan. I did not wait for the ar- 
tillery to be reloaded at Bellaire. As soon as men and horses 
were on the trains, I ordered them pulled out, and left instruc- 
tions for the artillery to follow. I did not leave the train at 
Steubenville, but got word through scouts, who had come in, 
that Morgan was heading for Salineville. I proceeded up the. 
river, to what was then known as Shaghai station. After un- 
loading my command, I took the shortest road to Wintersville, 
and got there late in the afternoon, just a little while after the 
Wintersville fight. Morgan had got away again, and was head- 
ing for some point on the C. & P. R. R., which runs up Big 
Yellow Creek. As it was nearly night, I concluded to go into 
camp, after going two or three miles from Wintersville in the 
direction Morgan was traveling. 

About midnight General Shackleford came into my camp. 
He was camping about two’ miles away. His scouts had in- 
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formed him of my presence in the neighborhood, and he came 
over to find out what troops were in camp. I told him I was 
acting under orders from Burnside. He asked me to join with 
him in chasing Morgan the next day. This was Saturday night. 
I consented on condition that I be allowed to ride to the front, 
and head Morgan off, while Major May, with the Seventh Mich- 
igan Cavalry would attack from the rear. I called attention to 
my fresh men and splendid horses. Shackleford was reluctant 
to have me do this, but finally consented. 

At the break of day, 
Sunday morning, my com- 
mand was in the saddle 
and off over the Jefferson 
county hills for Ham- 
mondsville. I learned there 
that Morgan was heading 
for Salineville, to which 
place I at once proceeded, 
arriving there _ shortly 
after nineo’clock. I 
learned that Morgan’s ad- 
vance had reached the 
edge of Salineville, and 
discovering the presence 
of many Union troops, 
fled back towards Mon- 
roeville to inform their 
command. At about the 
same time, the Seventh 
Michigan, under Major Way, came through Monroeville and at- 
tacked Morgan’s rear. Morgan instructed his rear guard to 
hold the Michigan troops in check, and put up a stiff fight. While 
this was going on, Morgan led the most of his command down 
a steep decline, and over the hills, away to the west. Virtually, 
turning on his tracks, he sacrificed the forty troops of his rear 
guard, a number of whom were wounded, and others taken 
prisoners by Major Way. These prisoners were brought into 
Salineville just after I arrived there. I recognized a number of 
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them personally. They were rebels from my home county in 
Kentucky. Some I had known from boyhood. 

At Salineville, I learned from scouts and telegraph oper- 
ators that Morgan had crossed the C. & P. railroad and that his 
column was leisurely moving down the West Beaver road, which 
ran along the north side of the creek, some ten or twelve miles 
distant from Salineville. I lost no time and took the road lead- 
ing towards the creek. When I got on the high ground, near 
a church, I met a man on horseback riding a good horse. He 
looked like an intelligent fellow, and I inquired where he was 
going and from whence he came. He said he was looking for 
Morgan. I asked him if he was acquainted with the roads lead- 
ing to West Beaver creek. He said he was, and stated that he 
was a physician, and had practiced medicine all along the West 
Beaver valley for a number of years. I told him he was just 
the fellow I was looking for, and that if he would go with me, 
and show me the shortest roads, leading to the creek, I would 
promise to find Morgan for him before noon. He sized me up, 
and looked over my men, and turning his horse around said, 
“Come on.” When we got to the high ground which overlooks 
the broad valley for several miles, I saw a cloud of dust arising 
over a mile away. I asked the doctor, he told me his name, but 
I do not recall it now, if the West Beaver creek was over where 
we saw the cloud of dust. The doctor said the dust was rising 
from the West Beaver road. It follows the creek, down the 
north side for several miles, where it leaves the creek and leads 
to the Ohio river. When I first saw the cloud of dust it was 
rising slowly. Soon it began to move faster. The doctor told 
me the road over which we were traveling crossed the creek 
and intercepted the road down the creek about two miles away. 
Morgan was traveling towards the point where these two roads 
came together. I had much the greater distance to travel. I 
at once ordered my command into a brisk trot. 

About this time my command commenced to throw some 
dust. Morgan evidently soon noticed the dust we were raising, 
and his guides must have informed him that the road over which 
we were traveling led into the road which was leading him to- 
wards the goal he was so anxious to reach, the Ohio river. Mor- 
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gan’s tired horses were spurred into a faster gait, and he beat 
me to where the roads came together. Most of his command 
had passed the point before I reached the creek. I could only 
fall in his rear and give hima chase. This I did not want to do. 
I wanted to meet Morgan and his raiders face to face, and fight 
him to a finish. Here the doctor suggested that by riding down 
the creek, along which he said was a private road, not very 
good, but over which horses could travel nicely. I found the 
creek bottom was level, almost with the road. It was not very 
rocky, and was suitable for fast riding, because there was but 
little water at most places. 

We rode down that creek bottom at a gallop, probably a mile 
and a half or two miles, until we found a private road leading 
from the creek up through the fields, past a barn to the main 
road. It was a fast ride, with good horses. I remember it well. 
I shall never forget it. As soon as we reached the main road 
we wheeled to the left, and rode to the crest of the first hill, up 
the creek. I found we were ahead of Morgan. I knew then 
I had him. I formed my command in line of battle across the 
road, quickly. My right rested in a bit of timberland, with 
the left of the line below the road, down in the orchard. I had 
scarcely placed my troops in position for a fight, when over the 
crest of a hill about a quarter of a mile away, appeared the heads 
of the horses of Morgan’s advance troops. As soon as they 
saw me, they halted and drew back, leaving one or two men to 
watch our movements. 

Soon afterwards three troopers came riding over the crest 
of the bill and down into the little valley which lay between 
the two opposing lines. One of the men had a bit of white 
muslin tied on a saber, or on a ramrod, which he was waiving. 
This I supposed was intended for a flag of truce. I sent three 
of my men forward to ‘find out what was wanted. My troopers 
came back and reported that General Morgan demanded my 
surrender. I at once recognized that as a John Morgan bluff. 
I sent word to Morgan that he must surrender or fight Major 
Geo. W. Rue, of the Ninth Kentucky cavalry. This must have 
been a surprise to Morgan, and no doubt was the first intima- 
tion to him that I was not still in Kentucky. 
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He next tried a ruse and sent back his men with a flag 
of truce, informing me that he had already surrendered to Cap- 
tain Burdick. I had never heard of Captain Burdick until that 
moment. I inquired who he was, and to whose command he 
belonged. One of Morgan’s men told me that Captain Burdick 
was captain of a militia company from a nearby town. I then 
sent word back to Morgan that I recognized no surrender, only 
one to myself, and informed his men that he must surrender or 
fight at once. They then went back to report, and in-a few 
moments returned with the announcement that Morgan was 
willing to surrender to me. 

I at once, with an escort, rode over into Morgan’s camp. 
His men were lying on both sides of the road and nearly every 
one of them asleep. It was a hot July day and they were the 
tiredest lot of fellows I ever saw in my life. I rode quite a 
little distance through his men before I reached Morgan. When 
I met him he was on a fine Kentucky, thoroughbred sorrel mare, 
one that Morgan said was the only horse that came through 
from Kentucky, and which had withstood the strain of travel 
for twenty-seven consecutive days. Morgan was very loth to 
part with that sorrel mare. He gave the mare to me, supposing 
probably that I would take her back to Kentucky where he might 
some day have a chance to steal her back. 

John Morgan was the prince of horse thieves. He stole 
more horses than any other man who ever lived on earth. Some 
of the farmers of Columbiana county knew something about 
Morgan’s way of trading horses. He kept the Southern Con- 
federacy supplied with the very best of Kentucky horses. For 
this reason Morgan was dearly loved by all the generals in the 
rebel army. They all loved a good horse, and John Morgan 
was a good source of supply. Well, I never got that sorrel mare. 
She was sent to Cincinnati, I learned, and by some means, I 
never could learn why, she was turned over to Shackleford. 

General Shackleford was very tired when I left him at Sa- 
lineville between nine and ten o’clock that last Sunday morning. 
With my splendid horses I soon left him far behind. I had 
to send two messengers after Morgan had surrendered, before 
he came up to Morgan’s camp. He was about five miles back, 
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and had stopped at a farm house, where he was eating dinner. 
Neither Shackleford nor any of his troops took any part in the 
capture. The two of us escorted Morgan and his men to Sa- 
lineville, and later to Wellsville, where General Brooks had 
arrived and made his headquarters. 

When I first rode into Morgan’s camp, I told him I was 
glad to see him, but I don’t think he was glad to see me. I was 
operating an independent command under direct orders from 
General Burnside. I was even detached from duty with my 
regiment, which was with Shackleford, under Col. Jacobs. I 
had the authority to take Morgan and all my prisoners to Wells- 
ville, and could have either turned them over to General Brooks, 
or have ordered up my special trains, and have placed Morgan 
on them and taken them back and delivered the whole command 
to General Burnside at Cincinnati. 

However, I turned Morgan over to Shackleford, and he 
was sent from Wellsville to Cincinnati. Governor Tod tele- 
graphed me to come to Columbus. He thanked me very much 
and complimented me on the quick capture of Morgan after I 
got after him. The governor went with me to see Gen. Burn- 
side at Cincinnati. I told them both that John Morgan should 
be put in a safe place, where he could not steal any more 
horses, because he was supplying the rebel army with all the 
fresh thoroughbred horses they needed. They replied they had 
a safe place for him. Probably they thought they had. How- 
ever, John Morgan was as wily as a fox, and as slippery as an 
eel. He stayed in the penitentiary only about three months. 

Some folks say that Morgan dug a tunnel and crawled out, 
but others think a rebel woman from Covington, Kentucky, took 
thirty thousand dollars from Kentucky rebels, who loved John 
Morgan, and went to Columbus, where she had no difficulty in 
fixing fellows in charge of the penitentiary, or on duty there, 
so that Morgan and his comrades gained their freedom. 








EARLY STEAMBOAT TRAVEL ON THE OHIO RIVER. 





BY LESLIE S. HENSHAW, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


October, 1911, marks a centennial of considerable impor- 
tance to the Western country, for it was in that month in 1811, 
that the first steamboat on Western waters, passed down the 
Ohio River. The boat, a “side-wheeler”’,’ was built at Pitts- 
burgh, under the direction of Nicholas J. Roosevelt of New 
York, an agent of Fulton, the inventor, and Livingston, the 
financial aid, and was called the “New Orleans.”? It passed 
Cincinnati on the twenty-seventh of October* and arrived at 
Louisville on the twenty-eighth* The Cincinnati newspaper, 
“Liberty Hall”, in its issue of Wednesday, October thirtieth, 
1811, adds a small note to commercial and ship news to the fol- 
lowing effect: “On Sunday last, the steamboat lately built at 
Pittsburgh passed this town at 5 o’clock in the afternoon in fine 
stile, going at the rate of about 10 or 12 miles an hour.” The 
water was too low to allow passage over the falls, so to prove 
that it could navigate against the current, the boat made sev- 
eral trips between Louisville and Cincinnati and, on November 
twenty-seventh, arrived at Cincinnati in forty-five hours from 
the falls.» When the water rose, the “New Orleans” proceeded 
on its way towards its destination and arrived at Natchez, late 
in December*® and plied as a regular packet between Natchez and 
New Orleans for several years. 

Following the “New Orleans”,’a group of boats was built 
at Pittsburgh; the “Comet” under the French patent; the “Ve- 
suvius” and the “Aetna” on the Fulton plan. In the meantime, 
Brownsville had entered the field as a steamboat building town, 
for the “Enterprise” was constructed there and later, the en- 
gine for the “Washington,” under the supervision of Captain 
Henry M. Shreve, while the boat itself was built at Wheeling. 
This boat by its voyage in 1817, from Shippingport to New 
Orleans and back in forty-five days, convinced the skeptical 
public that steamboat navigation would succeed on Western 
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Waters.’ In 1816, Cincinnati built its first boat, the “Vesta,” 
which was followed by the “Comet,” the “Eagle,” the “Hecla,” 
the “Henderson,” the “Cincinnati,” the “Perseverance,” the 
“Paragon,” the “General Pike,” the first boat on Western Waters 
for the exclusive use of passengers.* The industry made in- 
evitable advances and Drake and Mansfield in their book, “Cin- 
cinnati at the Close of 1826,” estimate the number of steam- 
boats that have navigated on Western Waters as 233; 143 then 
existing ; 48 being built at Cincinnati, 35 at Pittsburgh, 10 at New 
Albany, 7 at Marietta, 5 at Louisville and 4 in New York. 

The beginning of the steamboat trade for passengers as 
well as freight, was a record of many disheartening circum- 
stances. Contrary to what one might expect, after the advent 
of the steamboat, the old and slow method of carrying freight 
on flatboats and keels increased as it was cheaper and considered 
surer. The lack of confidence shown by the people, themselves, 
which seems to be inevitable at the commencement of any new 
industry and enterprise, was only one of the serious obstacles 
in the way. Not only was the river bed uneven and dotted with 
dangerous snags, gravel and sandbars but the falls at Louis- 
ville practically cut river navigation in two, for, save at short 
periods during the year when the water was high enough to 
permit boats to pass over them, all traffic stopped above and 
below them, necessitating slow and expensive transportation 
around the falls. Gradually, however, the river bed was cleared, 
and, after a long, hard fight for a canal, one was eventually put 
through and the river trade, still existing, traveled rapidly to 
its zenith before the advent of railroads turned channels of 
trade into other directions. 

The chronicles of travelers’ experiences begin with the first 
boat and offer interesting insight into the general appearance 
and various attributes of the boats themselves and the industry 
in general. The travelers, usually Scotchmen or Englishmen 
and sometimes Germans or Americans from the East, wrote of 
incidents and happenings that show various features of steam- 
boat life and steamboat travel, not found in other sources. 

General Plan and Arrangements. Faux in his book, “Me- 
morable Days in America,” wrote, October twenty-sixth, 1819: 
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— “I boarded ‘The Port Boy’ (at Shippingport) which cost 
$50,000 and is intended only for passengers up and down the 
Ohio and Mississippi, containing fifty berths or beds, a separate 
dining room, a ladies’ room and state-rooms with fine promenade 
at top, having three decks with all necessary and elegant appur- 
tenances.” 

Bullock in a “Sketch of a Journey Through the Western 
States of North America, 1827,” wrote, April 3, 1827:—‘Left 
New Orleans in the beautiful steamboat ‘Washington’ of 375 
tons, built at Cincinnati and certainly the finest fresh water 
vessel I have seen. There are three decks or stories above water, 
and accommodations are excellent. The cabins are furnished in 
a most superb manner. None of the sleeping rooms have more 
than two beds; the principal ones are on the upper story and 
a gallery or verandah extends entirely round the vessel, afford- 
ing ample space for exercise, sheltered from the sun and rain 
and commanding a fine view of the surrounding scenery; the 
ladies have a separate cabin, with female attendants and laun- 
dresses; there is a circulating library, smoking and drinking 
rooms for gentlemen and numerous offices for servants.” 

Mrs. Trollope in “Domestic Manners of Americans” wrote: 
— “On the first of January, 1828, we embarked on board the 
‘Belvedere’ at New Orleans, a large and handsome boat, though 
not the largest and handsomest of the many which displayed 
themselves along the wharves. We found the room, destined 
for the use of ladies, dismal enough, as its only windows were 
‘below the stern gallery but both this and the gentlemen’s cabin 
were handsomely fitted up—the former well carpeted.” And 
later, she said, “We quitted Cincinnati, March, 1830, and got 
on board the steamboat which was to carry us to Wheeling at 
three o'clock. She was a noble boat, by far the finest we had 
seen. The cabins were above and deck passengers, as they are 
called, were accommodated below. In front of the ladies’ cabin, 
was an ample balcony sheltered by an awning; chairs and sofas 
were placed there and nearly all the female passengers passed 
the whole day there.” 

James Stuart in “Three Years in North America” wrote, 
April, 1830, at New Orleans: — “ “The Constitution’ is of four 
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hundred tons burden, one hundred and thirty horse power. On 
her lower deck are engines, engineers and firemen. The second 
deck, which only extended from the stern of the boat, three- 
quarters of the way, that is, 90 feet of the 120 feet to her bows, 
was the cabin for passengers, surrounded by a gallery or ve- 
randah. Above the passenger’s cabin, was a cabin for deck 
passengers. A part of the passengers’ cabin next the stern of 
the vessel, is partitioned off for the ladies. On the sides of the 
gentlemen’s cabin are their state-rooms, twenty in number in 
this vessel.” 

Patrick Shirreff in “A Tour Through North America, 1835” 
wrote: — “Next morning, I embarked on board ‘The Champ- 
lain’ (at Louisville) for Cincinnati, an excellent vessel, with the 
cabin in the bow; the lower part is allotted for stowing away 
heavy freight, the boilers are placed in the bow, with a cabin 
behind and one immediately above for the ladies.” 

Edmund Flagg in “The Far West”, in 1836, described the 
appearance of a steamer at Louisville from the standpoint of 
one on land and said: —“A gay hurrah of music arrested our 
attention and looking up, I perceived the packet boat ‘Lady 
Marshall’, dropped from the moorings at the quay, her decks 
swarming with passengers and under high pressure of steam, 
holding her bold course against the current, while the merry 
dashing of wheels, mingling with the mild clang of martial music, 
imparted an air almost of romance to the scene. There are few 
objects more truly grand, I had almost said sublime, than a 
powerful steamer struggling triumphantly with the rapids of 
Western Waters.” 

Eliza R. Steele gave an interesting comparison between 
steamers of the East and those of the West. In “A Summer 
Journey in the West”, she wrote from St. Louis, July 14, 1840: 
— “These boats are very different from those used upon our 
Eastern waters. Our cabins and saloons, you know, are upon 
the same deck, with the machinery and dining rooms below, 
while above is a fine long promenade deck. When you enter one 
of these boats, you step upon the lowest deck, having machinery 
in the center, while the ends are covered with freight or deck 
passengers who can not pay the cabin fare. Ascending the 
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stairway, you find yourself upon the guards—a walk extend- 
ing all around the boat like a narrow piazza from which several 
doors open into the rooms. The whole deck here is thrown into 
three apartments; the ladies’ cabin at the stern, having state- 
rooms around it, opening upon the deck and into the cabin; 
from this, folding doors lead into the dining room, surrounded 
with gentlemen’s berths; beyond this is the bar-room, from 
which you pass into an open space, where around two smoke 
pipes, the male passengers assemble to smoke and chat. The 
ladies’ cabin is handsomely furnished with every convenience, 
and, in some instances, with a piano. Above this, is yet another 
deck called the hurricane deck. This is the best situation for 
viewing the scenery, were it not for the steam pipes which, as 
these are high pressure boats, sends out the steam with a loud 
burst like a person short of breath.” 

These quotations would not be complete without that of 
Charles Dickens who, in his “American Notes, Made During 
a Visit to America in 1842” in his well-known style, stated, 
that, in going from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati, in a Western steam- 
boat, “ “The Messenger’ is a high pressure boat, carrying forty 
passengers, exclusive of poorer persons on the lower deck. 
There was no mast, cordage, tackle or rigging, only a long, ugly 
roof, two towering, iron chimneys, and below on the sides, the 
doors and windows of the state-rooms; the whole supported on 
beams and pillars, resting on a dirty barge, but a few inches 
above the water’s edge, and in this narrow space between the 
upper structure and this barge’s deck are the furnace fires and 
machinery, open at the sides. 

“Within, there is one long, narrow cabin, the whole length 
of the boat, from which state-rooms open on both sides, a small 
portion of it in the stern, partitioned off for the ladies; and the 
bar at the opposite extreme. There is a long table down the 
center, and at either end a stove.” 

From these quotations, it may be seen that, even when the 
steamboat building industry was young and when expenses for 
material and construction were very high, there was no great 
essential variety in plan; the machinery was usually on the first 
deck, with freight and deck passengers; the main cabin on the 
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second deck, with deck space at the bow and down the sides 
around the cabin; the cabin with men’s state-rooms on either 
side, and dining table in the middle; the stern portion of the 
cabin partitioned off for women; the upper deck for promenade, 
sometimes for deck passengers — somewhat similar to general 
arrangements on river boats at the present time, although to-day, 
deck passengers are only occasionally carried. The one notable 
exception is Shirreff’s description, written in 1835, where the 
boilers were in the bow, with the main cabin behind and cabin 
for women passengers above evidently a “two-decker” and not 
a “three-decker” as most of the boats were. 

Fuel. All the early boats, beginning with the “New Or- 
leans” on her first journey, used wood for fuel.® Stuart, in 
1830, wrote: — “The stopping place for wood was occupied by 
a tenant who pays $400 an acre of yearly rent for a few acres 
of ground. The most of his money is made by cutting and pre- 
paring wood for steamboats. ‘The Constitution’ (400 tons) uses 
about 26 cords of wood per day, a cord consisting of about 128 
cubic feet, selling for $1.50 to $3.00 per cord. The average 
price in Western rivers is rather above than below $2.00 per 
cord. On the Ohio, the wood is proportionately cheaper, about 
$1.50 and in some places $1.25 a cord.” Later in that same year, 
he wrote: — “The wood for these vessels going up this part of 
the Ohio (from Cincinnati) is placed in boats, lashed to the 
side of the steamboat, so wood is got into the boats while pro- 
ceeding on the voyage; as soon as the wood is taken out of the 
wood boat, it is set at liberty and the current carries it home.”?° 

Shirreff in 1835, said: —“The vessels on the waters of 
the valley of the Mississippi, burn wood and supplies are found 
everywhere on the banks of the rivers, which are speedily con- 
veyed on board, with the assistance of deck passengers, who are 
bound to aid in the operation. I was surprised at the vessels 
not using coal, which is very abundant in many places on the 
banks and could be transported to a place where it is not. None 
of the furnaces are, at present, constructed for burning coal.’ 

Evans Lloyd in “Travels in the Interior of North America 
by Maximilian, Prince of Wied” (1843) stated that “in many 
places stacks of wood were piled up for steamboats and some 
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were already in boats. Cords of wood for steamboats were 
lying ready piled upon the bank, stating the price and quantity.” 

According to the Latrobe account in the ‘Rambles in North 
America,” the crew of the “New Orleans” on her first voyage, 
had to go ashore and cut the wood that they needed but, after 
the steamboat trade was well on its way towards organization 
and success, the use of wood for fuel was systematized and 
there were regular stopping places, with wood ready for use, 
as told in the diaries, just quoted from. 

Passengers. Passengers on board these boats were of two 
distinct kinds; first, “deck” passengers, immigrants, flat boat 
men, returning from New Orleans and others who could not pay 
the regular fare, and usually paid part of the passage by assist- 
ing in replenishing the boat with fuel; second, “cabin” passengers, 
merchants and business men or “fashionables” traveling for 
nieasure. From the standpoint of the cabin passenger, Mrs. 
Trollope wrote, (going up the Mississippi from New Orleans) : 
— “We have a full complement of passengers aboard, the decks, 
as is usual, were occupied by Kentucky flatboat men, returning 
from New Orleans, after having disposed of the boat and cargo 
which they had conveyed thither. We have about two hundred 
of these men on board but the part of the vessel occupied by 
tnem is so distinct from our cabins, that we never saw them ex- 
cept when we stopped to take in wood; and then they ran, or 
rather sprung and vaulted over each other’s heads to the shore 
whence they all assisted in carrying wood to supply the steam 
engine; the performance of this duty being a stipulated part of 
the payment of their passage.” ** 

Stuart said: “Deck passengers are persons who play com- 
paratively a trifling sum of passage money, who bring provisions 
with them and cook them, themselves, in their cabin and, in 
gencral, are bound to give assistance in carrying wood for the 
firemen and furnaces, into the vessel at various stopping places.’”* 

rom the standpoint of a deck passenger, John B. Wyeth 
in “Oregcn or a Short History of a Long Journey” (1833) 
wrote: “Our captain to lessen the expenses of the expedition, 
bargained with the captain of the steamboat, so that we of the 
band should assist in taking on board wood from shore.” 
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Meals. Stuart, on board the “Constitution,” up from New 
Orleans, stated: ‘The dinners on board this steamboat:are very 
abundant; poultry and animal food being procure1 at a very 
cheap rate at various stopping places. Passengers have the first 
dinner table; the mate, the pilots, etc., the second; the stewards, 
engineers, etc., the third.” On board the “Reindeer,” up from 
Cincinnati, he said: “The hours for meals on this boat were 
6:00 for breakfast, 11:30 for dinner, 5:30 for supper.” ** 

Shirreff, going from St. Louis to Cincinnati, said: “Three 
times a day, the table was stored with supplies of animal, food 
and vegetables so very ample, that on one occasion, I remem- 
bered thirty-one dishes placed on a supper table, for twenty-two 
passengers and perhaps, in no instance was there ever less than 
one dish for each individual. The food was coarsely prepared 
and all placed on the table at once and nearly cold before the 
company sat down. There was always a second company con- 
sisting of part of the boat’s establishment and such deck passen- 
gers as chose to pay for their food; and sometimes a third com- 
pany collected. The succession of companies received no addi- 
tion to the fare originally placed on the table and such an in- 
judicious arrangement was the means of making it less palatable 
to all. The vessel called three or four times a day at different 
places, yet on one occasion, bread could not be had for break- 
fast and milk or cream were more than once awanting, without 
any notice being being taken of it at table.’ 

Mrs. Steele, July 21, 1840, going up from Cincinnati, wrote: 
“T have said very little about the cooking and victuals upon these 
western boats. The latter are very good and finer beef, fish, 
bread, etc., cannot be found anywhere.” ?* Dickens, traveling 
from Pittsburgh to Cincinnati, wrote, “We were on board ‘The 
Messenger’ three days. There were three meals a day, breakfast 
at seven, dinner at half past twelve, supper about six.” These 
accounts show that the food was abundant and served with regu- 
larity.” *7 

Social Life on Board. Mrs. Trollope, traveling from Cin- 
cinnati to Wheeling, wrote, March, 1830: “In front of the ladies’ 
cabin was an ample balcony sheltered by an awning; chairs and 
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sofas were placed there and nearly all the female passengers 
passed the whole day there. Of the male passengers we saw 
nothing, excepting at the short, silent periods, allotted for break- 
fast, dinner and supper at which we were permitted to enter 
their cabin and place ourselves at the table. The separation of 
the sexes is nowhere more remarkable than one board the steam- 
boat. It is true that the men become sufficiently acquainted to 
game together, and we were told that the opportunity was con- 
sidered so favorable that no boat left New Orleans without 
having as cabin passengers one or two gentlemen from that city, 
whose profession it was to drill the fifty-two elements of a pack 
of cards to profitable duty. This, doubtless, is an additional 
reason for the strict exclusion of the ladies from their society. 
The constant drinking of spirits is another, for though they do 
not scruple to chew tobacco in the presence of women, they gen- 
erally prefer drinking and gaming in their absence.” ** 

Stuart wrote: “Three hours passed away before the passen- 
gers were collected and the ‘Constitution’ actually started. In 
the meantime, spirits of all kinds were on the sideboard and 
every one that came into the boat was invited to drink as much 
as he liked. This course was followed during the whole of the 
voyage. Every person employed on the boat and all who came 
on board during the voyage to sell wood or anything else, had 
it in their power to take as much spirits as they liked. Even 
the firemen, all of them slaves, had whiskey at their command. 
Yet I never saw an intoxicated person on the vessel. There 
are about twenty passengers on the boat, of whom five or six 
are females, the male passengers generally read and write, play 
at draughts, a favorite game in the United States, or at back 
gammon, or at curb. A greater number seem to be engaged at 
brag than at any other occupation; but they neither play for 
much money nor late at night, nor on Sunday. The pilots and 
the mate often join this party for an hour or two. One person 
left the boat when we got to the Ohio, who makes a trade of 
voyaging in the steamboats to make money by play. He was 
said to have carried off about one hundred dollars, and to be 
well contented with his gains. This shows the nature of the 
play. I did not hear of anyone losing more than twenty or thirty 
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dollars. People of all different stations together on perfectly 
equal terms during the voyage.” *® 

Shirreff wrote (going from St. Louis to Louisville): “The 
ladies were never seen but at meals, keeping their own cabin 
at other times; the gentlemen were well dressed and invariably 
civil to each other. The captain was an unassuming person, 
whose voice was seldom heard and never in connection with 
an oath, either in the cabin or amongst the crew. Some officers 
of the army and one or two others passed part of the evening in 
playing cards, at a game at which they did not seem to hazard 
high stakes. On such occasions, I was sometimes amused at 
the group assembled around the table. Military men of highest 
rank, when eagerly intent on the game, were joined by the 
steward boys, without their coats, familiarly seating themselves 
at table and looking on the hands of cards. 

“The passengers drank in the greatest moderation in my 
sight, only taking a tumbler of spirits and water, occasionally, 
when playing at cards and never taking wine or any kind of 
spirits at table. I did not observe a person of any description 
on board, during the voyage, that appeared in the least degree 
intoxicated. The cabin being in the stern of the vessel I spent 
much of my time in the forecastle, for the purpose of seeing 
the scenery, which brought me in contact with the crew and 
many of the deck passengers. In this class of people, I found 
a considerable change of manner from any I had formerly come 
in contact with. Many of them swore disgustingly and pos- 
sessed a certain levity and coarseness of manner, but in no in- 
stance did I experience incivility.” 

Passing from Louisville to Cincinnati, Shirreff said: “ “The 
Champlain’ was well filled with passengers, * * * some of 
whom after dinner filled the berths of others without ceremony, 
stretching themselves at full length, with their boots on, and 
sleeping for hours.” *° 

Mrs. Steele wrote: “Our passengers consist of a party of 
fashionables, on a jaunt of pleasure to Sulphur Springs, Vir- 
ginia, some traveling merchants and several persons visiting the 
towns upon the river. Our mornings on board are generally 
very sociable, the ladies sitting with the gentlemen of their party, 
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upon the guards, or gathering in groups with their work, while 
the male passengers are smoking, talking politics or gambling. 
The negro banjo and merry laugh or joke of some son of Erin 
echoes up from the lower deck; but in the afternoon the siesta 
is the fashion and everyone turns into his berth to take a nap.” ** 

“Democracy is the one striking feature of the social life 
aboard the river steamers—as almost every writer mentions the 
fact that men of varying degree in social status, smoked and 
talked, gambled and drank together. However, drinking is rep- 
resented as moderate, and gambling, although professional gam- 
blers rode on the Mississippi River steamboat did not seem to 
be for high stakes. Women evidently passed quiet and unevent- 
ful, but withal pleasant hours on their journey.” 

Delays at Starting. Stuart stated: “ ‘The Constitution’ 
was to sail at ten o’clock in the morning of the fifth of April 
but three hours passed away before the passengers were collected 
and she actually started.” *? 

Flagg said: “Steamers on the great waters of the West 
are well known to indulge in no violent conscientious scruples 
upon the subject of punctuality, and a solitary exception at our 
behest or in our humble behalf, was, to be sure, not an event 
to be counted on. There’s dignity in being waited for; hour 
after hour, therefore, still found us amid untold scenes and 
sounds of a public landing. It is true, and, to the tremendous 
honor of all concerned be it recorded, very true it is, our doughty 
steamer ever and anon would puff and blow like a porpoise or 
a narwhal, and then she would swelter from every pore and 
quiver in every limb, with ponderous laboring of her huge en- 
ginery, and the steam would shrilly whistle and shriek like a 
spirit in its confinement, till at length, she united her whirlwind 
voice to the general roar around; and all this indicated indubit- 
ably, an intention to be off and away; but a knowing one was 
he who could determine the when.” ** , 

Mrs. Steele wrote, July 14, 1840: “At two o’clock we went 
on board the steamboat ‘Monsoon’ (at St. Louis) in which we 
were to go to Cincinnati. Every minute we expected to go, but 
hour after hour passed away and still we did not move.” July 
Isth, she wrote: “It was ten o’clock this morning before we 
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started and then discovered that it was the arrival of a large 
party of St. Louis fashionables which had kept us stationary, 
and who, instead of coming as expected, chose to remain to at- 
tend a party that night. 

“We, who have been used to the punctuality of our Eastern 
cities, where the captain stands, watch in hand, to give the signal 
for moving at the appointed moment, were extremely annoyed 
at such proceedings; but before we grumble too much, it may 
be as well tc look upon the other side of the question. The 
steamers upon these rivers make long voyages and require more 
freight and passengers to pay their expenses.” ** 

Buckingham-wrote: “At ten o’clock, we left the hotel of 
Brownsville for the steamboat which was to convey us to 
Pittsburgh. The name of the steamer was “The Exact’ but in 
this instance, it did not justify its claim to such a name; for, 
though the advertised hour of departure was ten o’clock, it was 
nearly an hour past noon before we left the landing.” Later, 
he said, “On Friday, the twenty-second of May, we embarked 
in the Maysville Packet, ‘Surftoure,’ from Cincinnati; to descend 
the river Ohio. The hour set for departure was ten o’clock and 
the assurance given by the captain was that we should reach 
Maysville at seven. Instead of this, we did not leave till twelve, 
nor arrive till nearly ten—such are the uncertainties and irregu- 
larities of packet boats.” ** 

The rivermen, then, as now were not overcareful of sched- 
uled hours for starting; these modern days with trains pulling 
out at the very instant, still have the steamboat which is fre- 
quently held at the wharf for several hours after the advertised 
hour for departure. 

Time of Passage. Stuart said: “Our progress was six 
miles an hour against the stream.” (up the Ohio from Cincin- 
nati.)*® Buckingham stated in going from Portsmouth to Cin- 
cinnati in April: “The river being very full at this time, from 
the long continued heavy rain, within a few feet of the surface 
of the soil in many parts, we glided along at a rapid rate, the 
boat going at ten, the current about four miles an hour so that 
our actual progress was at the rate of fourteen.” *’ 

Flint wrote July 26, 1820, “I have come from the Falls of 
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the Ohio to Cincinnati by steamboat in twenty-six hours, six and 
one-fourth miles an hour, average; and on the down passage 
in fifteen hdurs about twelve miles an hour.” On October 13, 
1820, he wrote: “I made the journey up from Cincinnati in 
what was considered to be a very small boat; on computing the 
velocity of the water wheel, I found that the boat could move 
at the rate of eight and one-half miles per hour.” *8 

James said: “We proceeded on our voyage (below the 
Falls) with a pressure of steam equalling one hundred pounds 
to the square inch, upon all parts of the engine exposed to its 
immediate operation. This enabled us to descend at the rate of 
ten miles zn hour.” *® These time records, varying from six to 
eight and one-half miles, up stream, and ten to fourteen miles 
an hour, down steam, sound very slow, but at the time of the 
early steamboat, weeks were consumed in journeys on land, that 
steam transportation on the water, reduced to days. 

Races. The race, the result of pride, is a custom which 
still prevails, as one boat always tries to prevent another from 
passing it. Mrs. Steele described one of these races, as follows: 
“While the crew and passengers were amusing themselves, we 
were aroused by the cry, ‘The Ione is coming! Away, boys, 
Away!’ and bounding over the shore, they were soon in the 
boat. The Ione was in view, which we.had left behind us, and 
it was feared it would arrive in Cincinnati before us. The hands 
were working with all their might; the paddle threw up a whirl 
of foam; steam whizzed, pipes snorted; engineer’s bells tinkled, 
and away we went, hurry, skurry after our rivals had passed 
us with a triumphant cheer. Straining every rope and piece 
of machinery we soon shot ahead of the presumptuous ‘Tone,’ 
ringing our bell and shouting in our turn. She was determined 
not to be outdone and a regular race came.on. Hour after hour 


of the night passed away, as we rushed through the waters, with 
our foe just in our rear. ‘Hurra! fling on more wood!’ was the 
cry from below. High blazed the furnace fire, illuminating the 
water around, the steam increased, the engine worked madly, the 
boat strained, and groaned at every stroke, and seemed actually 
to spring out of the water. Behind us came our rival, puffing, 
ranting, snorting, throwing out volumes of flames and sparks, 
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and, as she came near, we could see her lower deck, where, around 
the fierce fire, shadowy forms were rushing, working, carrying 
wood and heaping it on, shouting and cursing. One strain too 
much, one upright snag in our path, and we should all be strewed, 
some one hundred souls, upon the water, writhing, agonizing, 
dying, and all for what? That we might arrive one hour sooner 
in the night at Cincinnati, where we should be obliged to lie 
still till morning; or perhaps it was the honor of beating another 
boat. Our rival, unable to compete with us, abandoned the race 
and was soon left behind.” *° 

Flagg described an accident, directly attributable to a race 
as follows: ‘As we were passing St. Genevieve an accident oc- 
curred which had nearly proved fatal to our boat, if not to the 
lives of all on board her. In a race which took place between 
another steamer and our own, in some unaccountable manner, 
this boat, which then passed us, fell again in the rear, and now 
for the last hour had been coming up in our wake under high 
steam. On overtaking us, she, contrary to all rules and regula- 
tions for the navigation of rivers, to pass between our boat and 
the bank, beneath which we were moving; an outrage which, 
had it been persisted in a moment longer than was fortunately 
the case, would have sent us to the bottom. For a single in- 
stant, she came rushing on, contact seemed inevitable. The pilot 
contrary to the express injunctions of the master reversed the 
motion of the wheels, just at the instant to avoid a fatal encoun- 
ter. The sole cause for this outrage was private pique, exist- 
ing between pilots of the respective steamers.” *! 

Help to Other Boats. The intense rivalry between boats 
which caused them to risk all sorts of dangers in races and built 
up so spiteful a feeling that intentional collisions were numerous, 
did not prevent, the development of the “Good Samaritan” spirit 
and boats in distress were often aided by enemies who under 
different circumstances, would have had no pity. The Atwater 
Sons in 1829, going from Cincinnati to Louisville, stated that 
“they descended rapidly until they overtook a boat that had met 
with some mishap, which prevented the use of steam; the captain 
hove to, went on board the other vessel and delayed the passage 
by towing it along down the river with them.” * 
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Mrs. Trollope wrote: “Several steamboats passed, while we 
were thus enthralled, (aground) but some were not strong 
enough to attempt drawing us off, and some attempted it but 
were not strong enough to succeed at length, a vast and mighty 
thing of life approached, threw out grappling irons and in three 
minutes, the work was done.” ** 

Experiences at the Falls. Edwin James in his “Account of 
an Expedition to the Rocky Mountains” (1819-1820) said: 
“At Louisville, we stopped to procure a pilot to conduct our 
boat over the rapids. Two or three pilots appointed pursuant to 
an act of the Legislature of Kentucky, reside at Louisville, al- 
ways holding themselves in readiness to go on board such boats 
as are about to descend the rapids and leaving them again at 
shipping post and receive two dollars for each act or raft. 
Large boats ascend the rapids at the time of the spring floods 
by the aid of a cable, made fast to a tree or some other object 
above and taken in by the capstan. Large steamboats ascend 
as far as shipping post, several of them remain at this place 
during the months of the summer, when the water is too low 
to admit their passing up and down the river.” 

Mrs. Trollope wrote: “The passengers are obliged to get 
out below the Falls and travel by land to Louisville, where they 
find the vessels ready to receive them for the remainder of the 
voyage. We were spared this inconvenience by the water being 
too high for the rapids to be much felt but it will soon be alto- 
gether removed by the Louisville canal coming into operation, 
which will permit steamboats to continue their progress from 
below the Falls to the river.” ** 

William Cullen Bryant in “Illinois, Fifty Years Ago” stated 
that, “The Falls at Louisville are avoided by means of a canal 
through which steamboats of ordinary size which navigate the 
Ohio, pass, but large steamboats plying between Louisville and 
New Orleans stop below the Falls. We left Louisville at three 
o'clock P. M.; the river being very high, the captain announced 
his intention of going over the Falls. The Falls are divided 
by a little, low, narrow island, on the north side of which is 
what is called the ‘Illinois Shoot,’ on the south side the ‘Ken- 
tuckian Shoot.’ We took the ‘Illinois Shoot’ and when we ar- 
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rived at the northern waters, it was evident from the circum- 
spection of the captain, the frequent turns we were obliged to 
make, the slackening of the speed of the boat, that the channel 
was very narrow. In one place, the narrowness of the channel 
among craggy rocks, produced a great inequality on the surface 
of the stream so that the waves were like that of the sea. In 
passing over it, the boat reeled and swung to and fro, turning 
upon first one side of its keel, then the other, obliging the pas- 
sengers to seize hold of something to keep them upright, and 
frightening the inmates of the ladies’ cabin. It was over in a 
moment, however.” ** 

Shirreff said: “We, at last, reached what was termed the 
Falls of the Ohio, a name given to a succession of rapids caused 
by a stratem of rocks crossing the channel of the river, which 
form the only obstruction to navigation in the whole course of 
the Ohio. When the river is high, vessels pass up and down 
the falls and when low, through the canal lately opened on the 
south side of Louisville and extending nearly two miles.” *° 

Quoting from Maximilian, the statement was: “In the 
afternoon, we left Louisville to embark at Portland below the 
town, on account of the Falls of the Ohio, that now cannot be 
navigated past the town and therefore a canal has been made, 
where, by the aid of five sluices, the boats are raised twenty-two 
feet. Those who land at Louisville, embark at Portland, where 
there is generally a great number of steamboats.” ** 

Mrs. Steele wrote: “July 18th, now approaching the Falls 
of the Ohio, which are rapids caused by a ledge of blue limestone 
rocks which reach across the river and impede navigation ex- 
cept in very high water. To avoid this, a canal is cut across 
the bed of the river, two and one-half miles in length to Louis- 
ville. This canal is excavated out of compact limestone and the 
cut is in some places ten feet deep. There are four locks. There 
is a small place called shipping post at the mouth of the canal, 
where we observed several handsome carriages in waiting for 
them who thus preferred it, to the slower operation of ascending 
twenty-two feet of lockage. Here were several steamboats 
moored. As we entered the second lock, the ‘North Star,’ a 
fine boat of 148 tons, came dashing into the lock we had left, 
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and when we had both ascended, the ‘Maine,’ which we had 
passed upon the river yesterday, entered the first lock so that 
we had the novel spectacle of three large steamboats filled with 
merchandise and passengers, all, at one time, rising and falling 
in several locks.” ** 

Accidents. One of the most striking charactertistics of the 
early steamboat trade is the attitude of practical indifference to 
the frequeut accidents, of varying degrees of seriousness. In- 
deed, an accident was accepted as a mere matter of course. 
Liberty Hall, September 20, 1814, contained a testimonial, dated 
New Orleans, July 26, signed by the passengers, which stated 
the cause of the accident that destroyed the first boat, the “New 
Orleans.” The boat stopped to take on wood, the evening of 
July 13: “The night was so dark and rainy that the captain con- 
sidered it most prudent to secure the boat for the night. He 
then commenced taking in wood and repaired the machinery 
which had been disordered. After the wood was on board, he 
sounded all around and found plenty of water. She appeared 
to lay along side of a steep bank and from the apparent safety 
and security of the situation, all the passengers retired to rest, 
free from apprehension or fear of danger. Early in the morn- 
ing, preparations were made for departing, and, at daylight, the 
engine was put in motion but the vessel would only swing round 
and could not be forced forward by the steam. The water had 
fallen during the night from sixteen to eighteen inches; the cap- 
tain then concluded she had lodged on a stump and endeavored 
to push her off with a spar against the bank, but without effect. 
He immediately satisfied himself it was a stump and found it 
by feeling with an oar, about fifteen or twenty feet aloft the 
wheel on the starboard side,*® he then ordered the wood thrown 
overboard, got an anchor out of starboard quarter and with the 
steam capstan, hove her off, when she immediately sprung a leak 
which increased so rapidly that time was only allowed to make 
fast again to shore, the passengers to escape with their baggage 
and crew with assistance from shore, saved a great part of the 
cargo, when she sunk alongside the bank.” 

Mrs. Trollope described an accident which occurred on her 
journey: “Proceeding northward, asudden and violent shock 
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startled us frightfully. ‘It is a sawyer!’ said one. ‘It’s a snag!’ 
cried another. ‘We are aground,’ exclaimed the captain. Two 
breakfasts, two dinners and a supper, did the poor English ladies 
eat, with the Ohio and Kentucky gentlemen before they moved 
on north.” *° 

Stuart wrote, April, 1830: “The steamboats that navigate 
the Mississippi are very various in kind, accommodations and 
management. Accidents are so frequent upon western rivers 
that great care should be taken to select a vessel in which cap- 
tain and mate, engineers and pilots, are well-known to be skill- 
ful and trustworthy persons.” Going up the Mississippi from 
New Orleans, he stated: “Not long after we had gone to bed 
on the first evening, I was awoke by the cry of ‘Stop her!’ 
“Stop her!’ We had touched a snag but without injuring the 
vessel. The cry became so frequent during the night that it 
soon ceased to alarm us or interest anyone but those engaged 
in the navigation of the vessel. We were, however, very fre- 
quently obliged to lay to during the night, if it was at all dark 
that we might not run too great a risk.” 

“On the forenoon of the twelfth of April, were so unlucky 
as to break one of the upright shafts on board ‘The Constitution’ 
which forced a pause of nearly twenty-four hours, in order to 
get it replaced by one that was ready to supply it in the boat.” * 

Going up the Ohio from Cincinnati, he stated that “there 
was one trifling accident, one of the wheel was damaged by a 
snag on a dark night and everything was put right in two hours.” 

Maximilian, going down from Louisville, wrote: “Later the 
engine was out of order and we were forced to lie to on the 
Indiana side, to repair it. At nightfall our engine was re- 
paired.” * 

Mrs. Steele, on a trip from St. Louis to Cincinnati, told 
that “I left the cabin and walked about on the shady side of the 
guards. All was still except the booming steam pipe; every one 
was asleep or reading. I leaned over the railing and found the 
banjo player and his audience all in slumbering attitudes or 
swinging in their hammocks and everything denoted silence and 
repose. Suddenly, there was a terrific and resounding bang, clang 
and clatter, as if our boat had been crushed to atoms; the whecl 
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house was broken in places, the boards flew over me, and a 
torrent of water, flowing from it, nearly washed me from the 
deck. In a moment, every one tumbled out and rushe«i upon the 
deck. exclaiming, ‘What’s the matter!’ ‘Are we snagged?’ 
‘Has the boiler burst?’ ‘Is it a sawyer?’ The old Kentucky 
lady, who had stepped out first, said quietly: ‘It’s only a log,’ 
‘Ah, only a log.’ ‘Nothing but a log!’ echoed from every mouth 
and returning to their cabins, they all stepped into their berths 
again. I looked around me in amazement. ‘Only a log.’ said 
I to myself, ‘and what is a log!’ The steamboat is broken and 
stops, all is confusion and crash and I am told it is nothing but 
a ine.” * 

Buckingham stated, going from Brownsville to Pittsburgh, 
“We had scarcely been under way, before we learnt that there 
was but one wheel in action; the spindle of the other having 
been this morning under repair at the smith’s forge and the 
paddle not yet fixed on it.” ** Flint, on a voyage up the river 
from Cincinnati during low water, said that “the vessel unex- 
pectedly ran aground, so that an anchor was put out and it 
became necessary that every man on board work at the cap- 
stan.” *° Stuart stated: “Many accidents happen to steam- 
boats from bursting of boilers. Great loss of life takes place 
but accidents occur so frequently on western rivers that they 
make far less impression than would be expected.” * 

Shirreff, on a journey from St. Louis to Cincinnati, said: 
“In the course of the night, one of the shafts broke and the 
vessel continued her voyage with one paddle.” He observed 
that “the perishable nature of the western steamboats is no doubt, 
in part, owing to the material of which it is composed, and the 
navigation, which from currents, sand-bars, sunken trees and 
snags are most trying and dangerous.” * 

Buckingham described an accident which happened to the 
boat upon which he was riding, as follows: “At ten o’clock, we 
were reported to be still twenty miles from Pittsburgh; so that 
many of the passengers retired to their berths, intending to defer 
their landing until morning and even those who remained up 
were dozing by the stove. While this universal drowsiness hung 
over all, the profound stillness of the hour, was suddenly broken 
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by a violent concussion and loud crash, as if the vessel had been 
blown into the air. The force of the shock was sufficient to 
throw from their beds those who had retired and ali who were 
in the foremost part of the boat, as soon as they could regain 
their footing, ran aft, as if the vessel were in imminent peril 
in the part from which they came. At the same instant that 
this crash was felt and heard, a large blaze of fire was seen 
at the bow; so that some thought the boiler had burst, some that 
gunpowder had exploded and some that the hull was on fire. 
It appeared that the captain, or pilot of a rival steamer, called 
‘The Royal’ and much heavier than ‘The Exact’ in which we 
were, sought the opportunity to vent their ill-will against the 
competitor, by moving with all the force of their steam up and 
when going their greatest velocity, right across our bows. The 
stern of ‘The Royal’ struck the hull of ‘The Exact,’ about one 
quarter of her length from the bow, carried away all the bul- 
warks and gang way planks, knocked the boilers out of their 
beds, damaged the only sidewheel we had shipped and scattered 
by the shock nearly all the fire out of the stove; so that we were 
in danger of being sunk, burnt, blown up, all at the same time. 
Our only remedy was to haul in for the river’s bank and lay the 
damaged hull ashore, which was done; then, after a delay of 
about an hour, we put things in sufficient order to enable us 
to proceed towards Pittsburgh.” *® 

The early stages of any new invention is always a record 
of accidents, trifling as well as appalling and the indifference of 
the general public towards them was the same then, as now. 

The general idea gained from the information that these 
travelers give, presents a picture which does not differ so ma- 
terially from the river steamboat of to-day. The boats were 
clumsier, of course, and progress has caused some essential 
changes, but in general, there is after all not so radical a differ- 
ence as one might suppose. The fuel used is no longer wood 
but coal, there are few deck passengers and the river steamboats 
as a general thing are not patronized by “fashionables.” The 
meals then, were abundant and well cooked and evidently con- 
sidered good, at that time. The social life on board with the 
dominant key-note democracy, has become restricted with time 
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and the professional gambler aboard has disappeared. Time was 
slower and there were more accidents formerly—the beginnings of 
any new invention are a long series of mishaps and fatal conse- 
quences—and to-day there is probably no safer mode of travel, 
but even from the first, there was a general trend towards the 
same general plan of arrangements; boilers and machinery with 
high pressure engines on the main deck, with all available space 
used for freight, staircase at the bow, ascending to the second 
deck, with a cabin used as a dining room, and berths on either 
side, the stern end partitioned off for the ladies’ cabin, space 
down the sides called the guards and deck across the front; the 
upper deck, for promenade and sight-seeing, sometimes with 
cabin and berths, depending on the size of the vessel, occasionally 
used for deck passengers in the old days, now utilized for the 
crew. The manners and customs of the trade are still the same; 
pride never permits one steamer to pass another, going in the 
same direction, if the captain of the steamer in the lead can help 
it; in consequence, races are the rule and in passing the crews 
call to one another, with derisive shouts and triumphant cheers. 
The “Good Samaritan” spirit still exists, one boat invariably 
helping either friend or enemy in distress. Any one who has 
ever traveled on the modern steamboat on the western rivers, 
knows that delays at starting are none too infrequent and various 
evasive answers as to the cause, are the only replies that the 
inquirer may receive from the captain or any of the crew. 
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THAT OLD LOG HOUSE WHERE USED TO BE OUR 
FARM. 





BY D. TOD GILLIAM, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


They ain’t no houses anywhere what makes a feelin’ so warm, 

As that old house, up ‘mong the trees, where used to be our 
farm. 

That house wer’ built of logs, an’ chinked an’ daubed all ’roun’, 

Inside them logs wer’ one big room, what kivered lots o’ groun’. 

The clapboard roof, held down by poles, as ev’rybody knowed, 

Wer’ proof agin the rain an’ snow, ’cept when it rained or 
snowed. 

The doors was paw’ful hefty, an’ hung on hick’ry wood, 

An’ opened with a latch-string; special them what front-ways 
stood. 

The winders wern’t so many, nor wern’t so awful bright, 

They stood ‘longside them frc nt-way doors an’ guv but little light. 

The floors was made of puncheon, the hearth wer’ made of clay, 
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The chimbly wer’ a whopper, an’ leaned most ev’ry way. 

The fire-place wer’ a whopper, an’ took a six-foot log, 

An’ the way that fire clum up that flue wer’ pleasin’ to the dog; 

Likewise to us, what set aroun’ an’ talked an’ drunk an’ eat, 

I tell you, them was good, old times, an’ mighty hard to beat. 

In the darkes’, furthes’ corner wer’ pap’s an’ mam’s old bed, 

With ticks of straw an’ feathers, stacked higher’an your head. 

Them days, they hadn’t mattresses, nor sich new-fangled things, 

But jist them ticks an’ bedcords, what was better’n any springs. 

sehin’ the flow’ry valances, the trundle-bed by day 

Wer’ hid, an’ trundled out at night, to stow the kids away. 

Us bigger ones, slep’ in the lof’, an’ when the rain would pour, 

It soothed us with its patter, an’ drippin’ on the floor. 

An’ when it snowed in winter, an’ sifted through the cracks, 

It powdered floor an’ kivers, till they was white as wax. 

Then in the mornin’ early, when the cocks begun to crow, 

We'd pelt each other lively, with the siftin’s of the snow. 

Purty soon, we’d hear the cracklin’ of the fire down below, 

An’ we’d jump into our clo’es, an’ down the ladder go. 

An’ we'd see the old, dutch oven, glowin’ red with livin’ coals, 

An’ we'd git a whiff of corn pome, an’ coffee in the bowls, 

An’ we'd smell the sausage fryin’ an’ ’twer more’n we could 
stan’, 

An’ we'd rush into the open, to wash our face an’ han’s, 

An’ we’d crowd aroun’ the table, an’ we’d pitch into that pome, 

An’ we'd gulp that steamin’ coffee, an’ send that sausage home. 

It wer’ sure enough inspirin’ to see the way we eat, 

I’m doubtin’ where you'll find ’em, what kin duplicate that feat. 

But them is carnal pleasures, as the preacher do allow, 

An’ ’monished higher pleasures, as what I tells you now: 

Sometimes we’d peel the apples. sometimes we’d shell the corn, 

An’ after all wer’ over, we’d dance an’ dance till morn. 

It wern’t no dreamy glidin’, like the dancin’ of to-day, 

But a real, rip-snortin’ hoe-down, what fiddlers likes to play. 

I’m thinkin’ how its certain, they’s no sich times no more, 

That old, log house make, feelin’s, what I never had afore. 
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BY WILLIAM Z. DAVIS, 





[The following is an address in memory of Judge William H. West, 
delivered by Hon. William Z. Davis, of the Ohio Supreme Court, at the 
meeting of the Ohio Bar Association, Cedar Point, July 12, 1911.] 








WILLIAM H. WEST, 


This writing is not a biography but an appreciation of one 
of the most notable members of the Ohio Bar in his generation. 
As a counsellor, as a trial lawyer and advocate, in the halls of 
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legislation, as attorney general, as judge of the supreme court, 
when constructing a constitution for the state, on the political 
platform, everywhere and in whatever capacity he was tried he 
was a large figure. 

William H. West was born at Millsborough, Washington 
county, Pennsylvania, February 9, 1824, and closed his earthly 
career at Bellefontaine, Ohio, on March 14, 1911. Although he 
apparently never possessed a rugged and muscular body, his was 
always, almost from the beginning, a strenuous life. He was 
born with a dominance of intellect and an intensity in its action, 
which, like electricity, burned and scintillated and flashed in 
face and form as no merely animal force could have done. This, 
I take it, was the key to his character and to his remarkable suc- 
cess in varied forms, under adverse circumstances and through- 
out an unusually long life. Very early he learned the lessons of 
self-help and in the struggles and privations of the second stage 
of pioneer life in eastern Ohio, he laid the foundations of his 
subsequent ripe scholarship in the country schools of that day. 
He was thus prepared for the wider outlook of Jefferson College, 
Pennsylvania, from which he graduated in 1846. 

Like many other men who have struggled upward through 
narrow circumstances he devoted himself temporarily to teaching 
and waited for his opportunity. He was a teacher in an academy 
in Kentucky for a couple of years, during which time, as I 
learned from his own lips, he became acquainted with James 
G. Blaine, who was born near his own birthplace, but whom he had 
never met until that time. This was the beginning of a life- 
long friendship between these distinguished men. Later he 
spent some time as a tutor in the college from which he had 
graduated and yet later as a professor at Hampden-Sidney Col- 
lege, at Prince Edward, Virginia. This was the preparatory 
period of his eventful life. 

John E. West, Esq., Judge West’s son, relates that Judge 
William Lawrence was a distant relative of Judge West and 
that while on a horseback journey through Licking county he 
visited West and persuaded him to go to Bellefontaine as a place 
which offered good opportunities for young men. West there- 
fore settled in Bellefontaine, about 1850, and became student of 
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law in the office of Judge Lawrence, and in due time he became 
a partner of his preceptor. The decade from 1850 to 1860 was 
full of exciting debate and stirring events, presaging the dire 
conflict of 1861 to 1865. At thirty years of age he was an 
ardent leader in the formation of the Republican Party and was 
an active participant in the stormy debates which preceded the 
great Civil War. He served with distinguished ability in both 
houses of the Ohio General Assembly and was a delegate to the 
convention at Chicago which nominated Abraham Lincoln for 
the presidency. It was in 1863, during the historic political cam- 
paign in which John Brough and Clement L. Vallandingham 
contested for the governorship of this intensely loyal state, and 
Judge West was a candidate for the state senate, that the writer 
of this memorial then an invalid soldier just home from the 
campaign around Vicksburgh, became acquainted with him and 
became deeply impressed with his pure and _ conscientious 
patriotism, his high ideals and his unusual ability as a popular 
orator. Of all the political orators in Ohio of his time, and I 
have heard all of them of any distinction from Corwin down to 
the present time, no one, in my judgment was superior to him. 
General William H. Gibson had more of that wonderful, inde- 
finable quality which we call magnetism; but West’s most elo- 
quent efforts were so underlaid and knit together with inexorable 
logic that they were not easily forgotten and made the more 
lasting impression. It was a liberal education to hear him in 
those days when al! that was best in the orator was enlisted in 
his cause. 

At the close of the war he was elected attorney general of 
Ohio, an office which up to that time had usually been filled by 
lawyers of commanding ability, and his two terms of service in 
that capacity laid a substantial foundation for his high reputa- 
tion as a lawyer; so that when he came later to the bench of 
the Supreme Court of Ohio there were great expectations in 
regard to his usefulness in that position, expectations which 
were not disappointed in the two years of his service as a judge. 
For many years before and as long before as this writer became 
acquainted with him he had been afflicted with defective vision. 
He once said to me that he could only see objects directly in 
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front of him and that oculists told him that the lateral nerves 
of his eyes were paralyzed. He compared his vision to looking 
through a pinhole in a piece of cardboard. With this handicap 
much of the best work of his life had been accomplished. The 
arduous work of the Supreme Court in scanning records and 
briefs, which at that time were not printed, as well as the addi- 
tional perusal of authorities, completed the destruction of his 
eyesight and he was compelled to resign his high office. With 
many men here would have been the close of a career; but he 
courageously took up the arduous tasks of the trial lawyer as 
well as the equally responsible and difficult duties of a consulting 
counsel. Not a few members of this Association personally know 
how formidable an opponent he was at this period of his life. 
To the casual observer there was no appearance of defective 
vision. At least some of you remember the keen, alert, penetrat- 
ing and inquiring expression of the eyes with which he would 
look upon you; and yet it was all in darkness to him. Doubtless 
you remember the familiar attitude in the courtroom as he sat 
with head bowed upon his hands clasped upon his cane in front of 
him, and with cloak thrown over his shoulders until something 
suddenly called for action, when a smile would light up his pale 
features, a crisp sarcasm would flash like a rapier in sunlight 
and the battle would be on. How often we have seen him sit- 
ting before a jury or on the stump, pouring forth streams of 
passionate oratory and how few of his charmed listeners have 
realized that he assumed this position through no disrespect to 
his audience but to avoid getting his back to those before him 
in the enthusiasm of his delivery. 

Yet, notwithstanding physical weakness and oftentimes pain 
and with total lack of vision it was with surprise and marvel 
that observers noted the accuracy of his memory, the thorough- 
ness of his preparation and the effectiveness with which he 
brought all the resources of past experience and present investi- 
gation to bear on the case in hand.* 





* During this period of his life he was a delegate to the convention 
to revise and amend the Constitution of Ohio, which met in May, 1873, 
and adjourned in May, 1874. He was one of the most prominent of 
the many distinguished men in that convention. 
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It was in the high tide of his career after he had left the 
bench, that he was nominated by the Republican Party as its 
candidate for governor. It was August 1, 1877, only a short 
time after the bitter and exciting presidential contest between 
Hayes and Tilden, and it was at Cleveland, at the very time that 
the most colossal and threatening railroad strike ever known 
was in progress. The public mind was in a state of unrest and 
excitement. The party was agitated by factional struggles and 
grave differences upon subjects which have passed into history, 
like the resumption of specie payments and the demonetization 
of silver, and upon grave questions which are still with us, such 
as the relations of capital and labor and the growth of corporate 
power. A number of able men were being considered as the 
choice of the Republican Party to carry its standard to victory 
or defeat, and among them was Judge Alphonso Taft, who was 
subsequently defeated for the nomination at Cincinnati by Hon. 
Charles Foster. It was a convention conspicuous for the pres- 
ence of able and distinguished men. General Garfield was the 
permanent chairman and on taking the chair delivered a speech 
of characteristic eloquence and statesmanlike suggestion. Under 
such circumstances Judge West was nominated. He was brought 
into the convention and made a short speech which was well 
received and made a good impression. The convention adjourned 
late in the afternoon. It had been arranged to have a ratifica- 
tion in the public square. A mass meeting of the strikers and 
their sympathizers was held in the same place and many of these 
still lingered about when the crowd assembled for the Republi- 
can ratification meeting. Hon. Stanley Matthews, afterwards a 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, then a United 
States senator from Ohio, was the first speaker and it was not 
long until he was in the midst of a running fire of interruptions 
in which the presence of a number of the turbulent spirits of 
the strikers meeting was indicated and which continued through- 
out his speech. While this was going on, Judge West was led 
upon the platform and took his seat. Meantime the character 
of the audience had gradually changed and a great majority of 
those present were of the substantial business people of Cleve- 
land and Republicans from all over the state who were there 
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to attend the convention. When Judge West was introduced 
he made the following speech, which I take verbatim from a 
report of it in The Cleveland Leader of the next morning, 


August 2nd: 


“My Fellow Citizens: 

I have not come to address you at any length. I have been re- 
quested, stranger as I am in your midst, to appear on the stand that 
you_and I might become the better acquainted. It has pleased the Re- 
publican Convention of Ohio, today, to place my name in nomination 
for the highest office in the gift of the people of your state. (Applause.) 
It shall be my pleasure, my pride and my duty so to deport myself 
toward you, and .toward your interests and toward the common in- 
terests of the common country, as to merit and deserve your confidence 
and support. (Applause.) | probably should tell you who I am and 
whence I came. I am no railroad officer, and never was, (a voice: “Glad 
to hear it,”) and never will be. (A voice: “Bravo.”) 

I hold no railroad bonds or railroad stocks, that my interests be 
different from those of any other man, and never did. (A _ voice: 
“Bravo.”) I hold no untaxed Government bonds, and I never did, 
and never expect to. (Laughter.) I hold no bank stock and never did, 
and never expect to, (Applause) and, financially, I suspect I am about 
as impartial between capital and labor as one without finances possibly 
can be. (Applause, and a voice: “Will you uphold it?”) I will uphold 
all that I believe to be right and just between man, and discountenance 
all that I believe in my conscience is wrong. (Applause.) It has been 
a habit of my life, the education of my life, to be in sympathy more with 
the industry of my country than with the capital of my country. (A 
voice: “Bravo.”) I chance to be the son of as humble a mechanic as 
any that stands now before me. I chanced in my early life to receive my 
early education at the forge, blowing the bellows and wielding the 
sledge. (Applause.) 

And now, my fellow citizens, I have no war to wage upon any 
class, upon any race, upon any sect, upon any grade or upon any color, 
save and except in so far as they do wrong in violation to the laws of 
God and the laws of man. (Applause.) 

I promised, however, to occupy but a moment of time, and I shall 
keep my word, but I desire to say, my fellow citizens, to you a word 
only upon a subject which I know is uppermost in the minds and in 
the hearts of most of you. It is that the industry of our country shall 
be so regarded as that labor shall at least receive that compensation 
which shall be the support and sustenance of the laborer. (Applause.) 
I do not know how it may certainly be brought about. I know the 
difficulties; I know the embarrassments; I know how insurmountable 
are the obstructions in the way of any equal or proper adjustment of 
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the relations between those who labor and those who furnish the means 
and opportunities to labor. But if I had the power I would try one 
experiment at least. I would prohibit the great railroad corporations, the 
great thoroughfares of business and trade from so reducing their rates 
by ruinous competition as to disable themselves from paying a just com- 
pensation to their operators. (Cries of good, and applause.) 

I would go further and try the experiment — but I do not know 
that it would succeed —I would arrange and fix a minimum of prices for 
all who labor in the mines and upon the railroads, and then require 
that all the net receipts and proceeds of the capital invested, the laborer 
at the end of the year should, in addition to his fixed compensation re- 
ceive a certain per cent. of the profits. (Applause and cries of “That 
is the man.”) 

Then, if the profits were insufficient to compensate you as liberally 
as you could otherwise desire, bear with your employers a portion of 
the loss. (A voice: “Certainly.”) But if their receipts be sufficient 
to make a division, we would, in God’s name, let the laborer, who is 
worthy of his hire, share a portion of the profits. (Applause.) 

And now, my fellow citizens, having fulfilled the promise, I shall 
desist further, with this statement, that I will endeavor to meet you 
again on some future occasion, when I shall have more time and op- 
portunity to talk with you as friend to friend, for I am sure as you and 
I become better acquainted we will not be very wide in our opinions 
of right and wrong. (Applause.) 


A good deal of dissent from the substance of this address 
was immediately manifest and it cannot be denied that some 
of its phrasing was unfortunate under the circumstances. I 
speak from. personal recollection as well as from the record, 
for I was present and a witness of all these things; but I cannot 
undertake to determine how much that speech contributed to 
Judge West’s defeat. That it did do so to some extent is un- 
deniable and at that time there were not a few who believed 
it to be a large factor in the Republican disaster which followed. 
Viewed alongside of some of the utterances in these days of 
those who call themselves progressives and whom others call 
insurrectionists or insurgents, it would seem to be quite mod- 
erate and would hardly seem to justify the agitation which re- 
sulted. I know of two rather well-known politicians from dif- 
ferent parts of the state, who undertook the impossible task of 
suppressing that speech from appearing in the newspapers. Of 
course the effort failed. Garfield, Cox, Monroe and several 
other prominent men made speeches and the ratification meeting 
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closed and the incidents of the convention of 1877 passed into 
history. 

I was present at another of the memorable events of Judge 
West’s career: his presentation of his friend James G. Blaine 
to the Republican National Convention at Chicago, in 1884, for 
nomination for president of the United States. The occasion 
lacked some of the dramatic features and inspiration which 
aided Ingersoll! in his famous effort at Cincinnati, in 1876, which 
I also heard, but West’s effort was probably the more effective 
vote-getter. At any rate, his candidate won at the convention 
only to lose on the home stretch at the election. It must have 
been a great «lisappointment to Judge West, for it is understood 
that if Blaine had been elected West was to have been a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet as Attorney General. 

The following is the Chicago convention speech, slightly 
abridged : 


“Gentlemen of the Convention: 

“As a delegate in the Chicago convention of 1860, the proudest ser- 
vice of my life was performed by voting for the nomination of that in- 
spired emancipator, the first Republican President of the United States. 
Four and twenty years of the grandest history in the annals of recorded 
time have distinguished the ascendency of the Republican party. Skies 
have lowered, and reverses have threatened. Our flag is still there, 
waving above the mansion of the Presidency; not a stain on its folds, 
not a cloud on its glory. Whether it shall maintain that grand ascendency 
depends on the action of this great council. With bated breath a Nation 
awaits the result. On it are fixed the eyes of twenty millions of Re- 
publican freemen in the North. To it are stretched the imploring hands 
of ten million of political bondmen of the South; while above, from 
the portals of light, is looking down the spirit of the immortal martyr 
who first bore it to victory, bidding us hail and God-speed. 

“In six campaigns has that symbol of union, of freedom, of hu- 
manity, and of progress, been borne in triumph—sometimes by that 
silent man of destiny, the Wellington of American arms, Ulysses the 
Great; last by that soldier statesman at whose untimely taking off a 
Nation swelled the funeral cry and wept above great Garfield’s grave. 
Shall that banner triumph again? Commit it to the bearing of that 
great chief, the inspiration of whose illustrious character and great 
name will fire the hearts of our young men, stir the blood of our man- 
hood, and rekindle the fervor of the veteran; and the closing of the 
seventh campaign will see that holy ensign spanning the sky like a bow 
of promise. 
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“Political conditions are changed since the accession of the Re- 
publican party to power. The mighty issues of struggling freedom and 
bleeding humanity, which convulsed the continent and rocked the Re- 
public, rallied, united and inspired the forces of patriotism and philan- 
thropy in one consolidated phalanx. These great issues have ceased their 
contention; the subordinate issues resulting therefrom are settled and 
buried away with the dead issues of the past. 


“The odds of the solid south are against us. Not an electoral 
gun can be expected from that section. If triumph come, the Republican 
States of the North must furnish the conquering battalions from the 
farm, the anvil, the loom; from the mine, the workshop, and the desk; 
from the hut of the trapper on snowy Sierra, from the hut of the fisher- 
man on the banks of the Hudson, must these forces be drawn. Does 
not sound political wisdom dictate and demand that a leader shall be 
given to them whom our people will follow, not as conscripts advancing 
by funeral marches to certain defeat, but a grand, civic hero, whom they 
will follow with all the enthusiasm of volunteers, as they sweep on and 
onward to certain victory? 


“In this contention of forces for political dominion, to whom as 
candidate shall we intrust the bearing of our battle-flag? Citizens, I 
am not here to—and may my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if 
I do—abate the tithe of a hair from the just fame, integrity and public 
honor of Chester A. Arthur, our President. I abate not one tithe from 
the just fame and public integrity of George F. Edmunds, of Joseph 
R. Hawley, of John Sherman, of that grand old Black Eagle of Illinois. 
And I am proud to know that these distinguished Senators whom I have 
named have borne like testimony to the public life, the public character, 
and the public integrity of him whose confirmation, by their votes, ele- 
vated him to the highest office, second in dignity to the office of the 
President himself —the first premiership in the administration of James 
A. Garfield. A man who was good enough for these great Senatorial 
rivals to confirm in the high office of first Premier of the Republic, is 
good enough for the support of a plain, flesh-and-blood God’s people for 
President. 


“Who shall be our candidate? Not the representative of a par- 
ticular interest or a particular class. Send a great apostle to the 
country labeled ‘the doctors’ candidate,’ ‘the lawyers’ candidate,’ ‘the 
Wall street candidate,’ and the hand of resurrection would not fathom 
his November grave. Gentlemen, he must be a representative of Am- 
erican manhood —a representative of that living Republicanism that 
demands the amplest industrial protection and opportunity whereby labor 
shall be enabled to earn and eat the bread of independent em»oloyment, 
relieved from mendicant competition with pauper Europe or pagan 
Chinese. He must be a representative of that Republicanism that de- 
mands the absolute political as well as personal emancipation and dis- 
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enthrallment of mankind; a representative of that Republicanism which 
recognizes the stamp of American citizenship as the passport to every 
right, privilege, dignity and consideration at home or abroad, whether 
under the sky of Bismarck, under the palmetto, under the pelican, or on 
the banks of the Mohawk —that Republicanism that cannot regard with 
indifference a despotism which, under the flaunting lie of Sic semper 
tyrannis, annihilates, by slaughter, popular majorities in the name of 
democracy —a Republicanism which, while avoiding entangling alliances 
with foreign powers, will accept insult and humiliation from no prince, 
State, potentate or sovereignty on earth—as embodied and stated in 
the platform of principles this day adopted in your convention. Gentle- 
men, such a representative Republican, enthroned in the hearts and af- 
fections of the people, is James G. Blaine, of Maine. 

“* * * Gentlemen, three millions of Republicans believe that the 
man to accomplish this, is the Ajax Telamon of our party, who made, 
and whose life is, a conspicuous part of its glorious history. Through 
all the conflicts of its progress, from the baptism of blood on the plains 
of Kansas to the fall of the immortal Garfield, whenever humanity 
needed succor, or freedom needed protection, or country a champion, 
wherever blows fell thickest and fastest, there, in the forefront of the 
battle, was seen to wave the white plume of James G. Blaine, our Henry 
of Navarre. Nominate him, and the shouts of the September victory in 
Maine will be re-echoed back by the thunders of the October victory in 
Ohio. Nominate him, and the camp-fires and beacon-lights will illuminate 
the continent from the Golden Gate to Cleopatra’s Needle. Nominate 
him, and the millions who are now in waiting will rally to swell the 
column of victory that is sweeping on. In the name of a majority of 
the delegates from the Republican States, and their glorious con- 
stituencies who must fight this battle, I nominate James G. Blaine, 
of Maine.” 


By this time, another generation of Ohio’s remarkable men 
were well advanced on the stage, McKinley, Foraker, Mark 
Hanna, Charles Foster, and others, and henceforward he fig- 
ured less in the public eye than heretofore. Age and infirmity 
were slowly creeping upon him. Ten years more of the mon- 
otonous work-a-day life of law practice brought him to the day 
when he went out at eighty years of age from his law office 
never to return but once, although he lived for seven years 
thereafter. 

I will no doubt be pardoned for adding here an incident 
which clearly shows the rank which he occupies in the estimate 
of men qualified to judge of his real merits. A short time ago, I 
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had occasion to suggest to an eminent statesman and constitu- 
tional lawyer that he permit himself to be selected as a delegate 
to the constitutional convention soon to be held in this state. I 
quote but a single sentence from his reply: ‘‘As to the con- 
stitutional convention, it has occurred to me that if Morrison 
R. Waite, and Rufus King, and Governor Hoadly and William 
H. West, and their colleagues of the last constitutional conven- 
tion, embracing some of the ablest men our state has ever pro- 
duced, could not make a constitution acceptable to the people 
of Ohio, it is hardly worth while for anybody else to try.” That 
speaks louder for the reputation which he has left behind him 
than pages of eulogy. 

Aloof from the world, in the shelter of his own home, sur- 
rounded by loved ones, venerable, infirm and sightless, his in- 
domitable spirit struggled with hard problems of law and public 
economy, of literature and science, almost to the very end of 
life. He told me on the day of his last public appearance that 
he feared that if he did not keep up the vigorous exercise of his 
mind he might lapse into senile imbecility. Whatever there may 
have been in this theory of his, he certainly presented a remark- 
able example of clear thinking and vigorous expression almost 
to the time of his exit. His stately courtesy and evident delight 
in meeting the distinguished men who called upon him on that 
day in 1905 when the Republican campaign opening was held 
in Bellefontaine, was a pleasure to behold. He occupied a seat 
on the platform with Governor Herrick, Vice President Fair- 
banks and Senator Foraker, and made, I believe, the last speech 
of his life, still recommending to the people the platform and 
candidates of the Republican Party which he had helped to 
organize. 

So he lived and so he retired from public view. He had 
outlived all the competitors of his early career at the bar; but 
while he lingered for a few years he showed the faith of a really 
great man in God and the Bible. In him was no fetish or super- 
stition, but a firm conviction based on reason and spiritual in- 
sight. At the last he sat for hours listening to the reading of 
some favorite author, and then lay down to sleep the long sleep 
that knows no waking until the Resurrection Morn. 




















THE BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE IN BALLAD AND HISTORY. 


BY CHARLES B. GALBREATH. 


Perry’s victory on Lake Erie stands out pre-eminent among 
the naval exploits of the War of 1812. And this is true, not 
only by virtue of the comparative importance of the battle and 
its results, but because it combined in an unusual degree the 
elements of intrepidity, patriotic fervor and personal valor that 
captivate the imagination, live in legend and story and song, 
and make up what we are pleased to style the poetry of war. 
In spite of Cooper’s criticism of the young commander, and the 
contention of Roosevelt that the battle was not a remarkable 
achievement—that greater things had been accomplished by 
McDonough on Lake Champlain, the commanding figure of 
Perry, as he passes from the shattered Lawrence to the Niagara 
in a frail boat through a storm of bullets and grape-shot, stands 
forth undimmed and undiminished in its original luster and 
heroic proportions. The premonitory silence of the approaching 
fleets; the daring advance of the commander’s ship; the roar 
of cannon and the fierce onslaught of the encircling line of the 
enemy ; the shattered hull, the splintered masts and the reeking 
deck of the Lawrence, where valor strove desperately to keep 
aloft the stars and stripes and the banner inscribed, “Don’t give 
up the ship ;” the reckless bravery of Perry as he bore the latter 
from his flag-ship and raised it over the Niagara; the striking 
of the colors of the Lawrence ; the fierce renewal of the combat ; 
victory snatched from the jaws of defeat; the thunders of float- 
ing armaments forever silenced on our northern “inland seas!” 
In the short space of a few hours we have here, on the roman- 
tic waters of the West, in action and fortune, an event dramatic 
and kaleidoscopic, that lives in ballad and history, and sheds 
luster on the “men behind the guns,” the young commander, and 
the young republic. 

The battle of Lake Erie is doubtless destined to more 
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enduring fame because, while it stirs the blood of those who 
defend and glorify war, it appeals with peculiar force to the 
advocate of perpetual peace. Especially is this true at this time 
when the god of battles “has smoothed his wrinkled front,” and 
the world seems about to awake to the criminal folly of submit- 
ting questions of state to the arbitrament of arms. 

The terms of peace that followed the battle provided that 
our northern border should not be guarded on either side by 
forts or fleets. The parties to the compact have found in mu- 
tual respect and good will an ample defense, while the peace 
advocates point to it as a practical demonstration of the virtue 
of their cause and its triumphant progress in the vision of the 
poet, 


“Till the war-drum throbbed no longer and the battle-flags were furled.” 


But whatever the significance of the battle to present or 
future generations, it may not be without interest in these rem- 
iniscent days approaching its centennial anniversary to know 
that for many years following the war of which it was a part, 
this event was known along the borders of the lake, not alone 
through the valiant deeds of Perry and the far-reaching results 
of his achievement, but even more widely through the tragic 
fate of one who fought beside him under the splintered masts 
on the slippery deck of the Lawrence. 

Judged by modern standards, our ancestors of seventy-five 
years ago enjoyed only primitive advantages. Educational facil- 
ities were meager, and the history of their own and other lands, 
in many communities, was largely a matter of legend and story. 
Exploits of personal daring and courageous sacrifice to an un- 
timely and relentless fate, related through the medium of rhyme 
and song, appealed to their sympathetic nature and their untu- 
tored poetic fancy. Many of them knew ofthe Battle of Lake 
Erie only through the ballad of “James Bird.” Corn huskings, 
apple cuttings, log-rollings, and even quilting bees of the long 
ago not infrequently closed with the rendition of the quaint, 
pathetic old song, written by a bard unlearned and unknown, 
but not without the gift to tell his story well. 
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The name of the old ballad recalls one who, when the 
winter nights were long, used to sing it at meetings of his neigh- 
bors, but more frequently in his home amid the gathering twi- 
light of early summer days. When requested, he prefaced the 
song with the following story: 


James Bird, like many a young man, wished to enlist in the 
army. Our country was at war with the British, and Bird was 
persuaded to enter the service of the navy. He enlisted. A 
short time before the fleet set sail to engage the enemy he was 
given a furlough of a few days to visit his home and friends. 
He lingered with the young woman whom he was soon to 
marry, and then hurried back to join his ship, the brig Niagara. 
3ut when he reached the port the vessel had sailed. In great 
distress, he sought to rejoin the fleet, and finally succeeded in 
boarding the Lawrence, the vessel commanded in person by 
Captain Perry. In the great battle he distinguished himself for 
bravery. He fought side by side with Perry, was severely 
wounded, but continued to frght valiantly until the British were 
defeated and captured. 

Later Bird was tried by court martial for deserting, con- 
demned and ordered on a certain day to be executed. In those 
times they shot deserters. They were compelled to kneel on their 


coffins and were shot by a squad of their fellow soldiers. At 
the time of the battle Perry knew nothing of the desertion 
of Bird. When he heard of the court martial, he sent a mes- 
senger on horseback with a reprieve, but he arrived too late. 


After this introduction, he who related the story sang to 
an old church tune, in a clear, well modulated voice, this ballad of 


JAMES BIRD. 


Sons of Freedom, listen to me, 
And ye daughters, too, give ear; 

You a sad and mournful story 
As was ever told shall hear. 


Hull, you know, his troops surrendered, 
And defenceless left the West; 

Then ‘our forces quick assembled 
The invaders to resist. 
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Among the troops that marched to Erie 
Were the Kingston volunteers; 
Captain Thomas then commanded, 
To protect our west frontier. 


Tender were the words of parting, 
Mothers wrung their hands and cried; 

Maidens wept their love in secret, 
Fathers strove their tears to hide. 


But there’s one among the number, 
Tall and graceful in his mien; 
Firm his step, his look undaunted, 
Scarce a nobler youth was seen. 


One sweet kiss he stole from Mary, 
Craved his mother’s prayers once more, 

Pressed his father’s hand and left them, 
For Lake Erie’s distant shore. 

Mary tried to say “Farewell, James!” 
Waved her hand but nothing spoke ; 

“Good-bye, Bird, may Heaven protect you,” 
From the rest at parting broke. 


Where is Bird? —the battle rages; 
Is he in the strife, or no? 

Now the cannons roar tremendous, 
Dare he meet the hostile foe? 


Aye, —behold him! there with Perry, 
On the self-same ship they fight; 

Though his messmates fall around him, 
Nothing can his soul affright. 


But, behold a ball has struck him! 
See the crimson current flow. 

“Leave the deck!” exclaimed brave Perry; 
“No,” cried Bird, “I will not go.” 


Here on the deck he took his station; 
Ne’er will Bird his colors fly; 

“T’ll stand by you, gallant captain, 
Till we conquer or we die.” 
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Still he fought though faint and bleeding, 
Till our stars and stripes arose, 
Victory having crowned our efforts, 
All triumphant o’er our foes. 


And did Bird receive a pension? 
Was he to his friends restored? 
No, nor ever to his bosom 
Clasped the maid his heart adored. 


But there came most dismal tidings 
From Lake Erie’s distant shore; 

Better if poor Bird had perished 
Midst the cannons’ awful roar. 


“Dearest Parents,” said the letter, 
“This will bring sad news to you; 

Do not mourn your first beloved, 
Though it brings his last adieu. 


“IT must suffer for deserting 
Irom the brig Ni-ag-a-ra; 

Read this letter, brothers, sisters,— 
‘Tis the last you'll have from me!” 


Sad and gloomy was the morning, 
Bird was ordered out to die. 

Where’s the breast not dead to pity, 
Bui for him would heave a sigh? 


Lo! he fought so brave at Erie, 
Freely bled and nobly dared, 
Let his courage plead for mercy, 

Let his precious life be spared. 


See him march and hear his fetters, 
Harsh they clank upon his ear; 
But his step is firm and manly, 
For his heart ne’er harbored fear. 


See! he kneels upon his coffin, 
Sure, his death can do no good; 

Spare him! Hark !—Oh God, they’ve shot him, 
Oh, his bosom streams with blood. 
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Farewell, Bird! farewell, forever! 
Friends and home he'll see no more; 
But his mangled corse lies buried 
On Lake Erie’s distant shore. 


When this was sung in the home, a woman’s voice usually 
blended in the lay. Those who hear with impatience three or 
four stanzas of a song in these days, can scarcely believe with 
what tense interest this old ballad was heard to the last word. 
Tears often came into the eyes of the young listeners and one 
of the singers, with the plea, 


“Lo! he fought so brave at Erie, 
Freely bled and nobly dared, 
Let his courage plead for mercy 

Let his precious life be spared.” 


At the close of the lines describing the tragic fate of Bird 
there was an impressive pause, and then in subdued, but clear 
and simple notes floated out on the evening air: 


“Farewell, Bird, farewell, forever! 
Friends and home he’ll see no more, 

3ut his mangled corse lies bu-ied 

On Lake Erie’s distant shore.” 


The silence that followed was broken by the roundelay of 
the frog from the little stream that flowed in front of the old 
country home, and the solemn song of the whip-poor-will in the 
dense forest just beyond. 

Ten years ago he who had sung the old song so often, was 
a little disappointed to read a paragraph in a paper to the effect 
that James Bird was a myth and the old ballad was fiction with 
no basis in reality. 

A little research, however, reveals the name of Bird among 
the wounded who fought with Perry on the Lawrence, and au- 
thentic history tells a sadder story than that portrayed in the 
ballad of the battle. 

James Bird stands forth in his weakness as well as his 
strength. With all his faults, this wayward youth had still 
some claim to the sympathy of his countrymen, and was not al- 
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together unworthy of the tears that have been shed for his tragic 
fate. 

The following is the true story of this ill-starred young 
soldier, presented in paraphrase from authentic sources: 

Sergeant James Bird went to Erie with a brigade of volun- 
teers from Pennsylvania and was detailed with a squad of men 
to guard stores in a small blockhouse, near the mouth of Cas- 
cade Creek, where Perry was building the larger vessels of his 
fleet. Some of the stores were carried away, and an investiga- 
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Mouth of Cascade Creek, Where Perry’s Fleet Was Built. 


tion showed that it was done with the knowledge and assent of 
Bird. He and his men resisted arrest, but were soon subdued. 
Lieutenant John Brooks, knowing Bird to be a man of courage, 
wished him to join the marines. It was very difficult to find 
men for the naval service; Bird and his men were told that their 
offenses would be overlooked if they would enlist. This they 
. did, and Bird served gallantly through the battle on the Lawrence 
and was severely wounded. Afterward when the squadron was 
preparing for the Mackinaw expedition, Bird was again detailed 
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to guard government stores. His wayward nature reasserted 
itself, and with John Rankin, one of the guard, he deserted. A 
little later, Charles M. Reed, a young student, on his way to 
school at Washington, Pennsylvania, stopped at a tavern in But- 
ler and there saw and recognized the deserters. Resuming his 
journey, young Reed soon met sailing-master Colwell, whom 
he knew, and reported them. They were promptly placed under 
arrest and taken back to Erie. While the squadron was sailing 
to Detroit, they, with a sailor by the name of John Davis, who 
had committed a similar offense, were tried by court martial on 
board the Niagara and condemned to death. Efforts were made 
to have Bird’s sentence commuted to imprisonment, because of 
his gallantry in the battle of Lake Erie, but without success. 
The President refused to extend clemency to Bird on the ground 
that, “having deserted from his post while in charge of a guard, 
in time of war, he must therefore suffer as an example to others.” 
All three were executed on board the Niagara in the roadstead at 
Erie in October, 1814, and were buried in the “sand beach.” 

While these facts differ materially from the introductory 
legend, they are not at essential variance with the words of the 
ballad. Who wrote it is not known As a local historian ob- 
serves, the author was apparently familiar with the true story 
and Bird’s home, and he adds: “That there was wide sympathy 
felt for Bird, chiefly because of his service on the fleet, there 
can be no doubt. The tenacity with which the popularity of the 
ballad endured is proof of this. It is now rare; rare enough to 
excuse its appearance as part of the history of the region in 
which it was so long a popular feature of nearly every enter- 
tainment or public gathering.” 

But Bird has a place in the archives of his country. His 
name is found in the list of “severely wounded” at the battle 
of Lake Erie on Perry’s flagship, the Lawrence: it also appears 
in the list of those who shared the “prize money” that fell to 
the victors. As a private, he was entitled to $214.89, and there 
is an element of pathos in the note set opposite his name to the 
effect that this was drawn by “attorney of his father,” about 
three months after the execution. 
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From the ballad of James Bird, with its basis of tragic real- 
ity, we turn to a brief consideration of the battle of Lake Erie 
as it is preserved in familiar and authentic history. 

The surrender of General Hull at Detroit inaugurated a 
struggle for the possession of the upper lakes, especially Lake 
Erie. The British and the Americans promptly began the con- 
struction of war vessels, and their small flotillas of boats grad- 
ually grew into the two fleets that were to decide which power 
was to be supreme in the northwest. The British shipyard at 
Malden, opposite Detroit, rang with the sounds of preparation, 
and raised the hopes of the industrious red-coats commanded 
by Proctor and the picturesque savages under the great Tecum- 
seh. Far to the east, on the opposite shore of the same lake, in 
the protected harbor of the little town of Erie, the Americans, 
under the zealous and enterprising young officer, Oliver Hazard 
Perry, were even surpassing the enemy in the race of building 
fleets. The shipyards of our time make those of 1813 seem pigmy 
affairs, and the “oak leviathans” of that day were frail structures 
compared with modern iron monsters of the deep. But the 
soldiers and sailors of the War of 1812 were not unlike their 
fellows of other times, for the martial and patriotic spirit is 
much the same in all generations. 

At the little port of Erie, were only the materials that na- 
ture afforded out of which to create a fleet—the unhewn timber 
of the primeval forest. Ship-builders, sailors, naval stores, guns 
and ammunition were to be transported over bad roads from dis- 
tant points. After months of labor at the mouth of Cascade 
Creek, the last of the vessels were launched and Perry found 
himself, July toth, in command of the following vessels and 
armament: The brig Lawrence, twenty guns; brig Niagara, 
twenty guns; brig Caledonia, three guns; schooner Ariel, four 
guns; schooner Scorpion, two guns and two swivels; sloop 


Trippe, one gun; schooner Tigress, one gun; schooner Porcu- 
pine, one gun, and schooner Somers, one gun. The first of the 
list was the commander‘s flag-ship. 

Much difficulty was experienced in enlisting marines to man 
these vessels, and the consequent delay was irritating to the 
eager commander. “Think of my station,” he wrote, “the en- 
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emy in sight, the vessels under my command more than sufficient 
and ready to make sail, and yet obliged to bite my fingers with 
vexation for want of men.” 

The arrival of Captain Jesse Duncan Elliott, second in 
command, with one hundred men early in August enabled the 
little fleet to venture with assurance on the open waters of the 
lake. It reached Sandusky August 17th, where General Harri- 
son met Perry on board the Lawrence to arrange for the fall 
campaign. Perry then cruised leisurely about the lake on the 





Perry’s Battle Flag. 


look-out for the enemy, while General Harrison was assembling 
his army to be transported across to Malden. 

September 10, 1813, dawned peaceful and cloudless. Shortly 
after the mists had cleared away from the horizon, the sentinel 
in the maintop of the Lawrence called out “Sail ho!” and a little 
later in the distance off Put-in-Bay, was seen by those on deck 
the British fleet, steadily advancing under a gently rising breeze. 
Perry prepared at once for action. Amid cheers from the crew 
he hoisted from the masthead of the Lawrence a blue banner 
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with the words of Lawrence, the dying Captain of the Chesa- 
peake, in large white letters, “Don’t give up the ship.” The line 
cf battle was formed, Perry in his ship boldly leading the ad- 
vance and outsailing the other vessels in his eagerness to open 
the fight. 

At ten o'clock the wind shifted to the southeast. This gave 
Perry the advantage of the weather-gage, and wafted his ves- 
sels directly toward the enemy. The breeze, at no time high, 
sank at intervals to a dead calm. Two hours elapsed before a 
hostile sound floated over the shimmering waters. A dead quiet 
pervaded the vessels, broken at times only by the word of 
command, the shrill call of the boatswain’s whistle “or a mur- 
muring whisper among the men as they stood in groups around 
their guns, with lighted matches, eagerly watching the move- 
ments of the foe.” 

The British commander, Robert H. Barclay, who had fought 
and lost an arm under Nelson at Trafalgar, had drawn up in 
perfect alignment and faultless battle array the vessels of his 
squadron; the ship Detroit, nineteen guns, one pivot and two 
howitzers ; ship Queen Charlotte, seventeen guns and one howit- 
zer; brig Lady Prevost, thirteen guns and one howitzer; brig 
Hunter, ten guns; sloop Little Belt, three guns; schooner Chip- 
pewa, one gun and two swivels. 

As the vessels approached, officers and men seemed to real- 
ize that this was to be no drawn battle, that a crisis was at hand. 
“This is the most important day of my life,” said Perry to 
purser Hambleton, as his ship led proudly toward the enemy. 

The sun had not yet reached the meridian in the peaceful 
September sky, with the foe a mile and a half distant, when the 
clear challenge of a bugle floated over the waters from the 
Detroit, followed by lusty cheers from the entire British fleet. 
A puff of smoke from the enemy’s flag-ship, a roar, a splash of 
spray as the ball struck short of the Lawrence! A second shot 
from the same source went crashing through the ship, and be- 
fore the remaining vessels could come to Perry’s assistance, the 
long guns of the British were centered with deadly effect on his 
flag-ship. The shorter range of his guns made it for a time im- 
possible for him to reply. His vessel had been struck many 
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times before he fired a shot. At closer range the battle raged 
furiously until the Lawrence lay on the waters a dismantled 
wreck, “her rigging shot away, her spars battered into splinters,” 
and all of her guns but one dismounted. Her decks, slippery with 
blood, were strewn with the dead and dying. One mast remained 
aloft and from it floated the stars and stripes. Perry with the 
aid of the few men who were still able to assist, dragged for- 
ward the remaining gun and fired the last shot at the exult- 
ing foe. 

In this desperate situation, he resolved to hurry to the 








Put-in-Bay—Smoke of Battle in Distance. 


Niagara and bring her into action. Descending into a small 
boat with four sturdy seamen, he was rowed swiftly through a 
storm of bullets and grape-shot on his dangerous way. The 
boat was struck, an oar was shattered, and the iron rain scat- 
tered spray over the oarsmen, but in the stern Perry stood up- 
right, carrying the pennant and inscribed banner of his flag-ship, 
until he stood on the deck of the Niagara and the motto, “Don’t 
give up the ship,” floated again in the freshening breeze. 


On the Lawrence, the fire of the enemy still wrought awful 
carnage, and before the despairing gaze of the wounded and 
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dying the colors went down in token of surrender. This was 
greeted with a wild shout from the British as they reached eagerly 
forward to grasp the laurels of victory. But the American 
cause was not lost. Captain Elliott left the Niagara to bring 
into action the smaller vessels, while Perry, assuming command, 
bore down swiftly on the enemy’s battle line, and reserving his 
fire for close range, poured in destructive broadsides as he 
passed the Detroit and the Queen Charlotte, that had become 
entangled, while from his guns on the other side he raked the 
decks of the Lady Prevost and Little Belt. The other ships of 
his fleet, following the Niagara, completed the work of destruc- 
tion. Defeat was changed to victory. The British ships struck 
their colors, as the flag of the young republic arose again on the 
single mast over the shattered deck of the Lawrence, and there, 
beneath its folds, was realized the later day sentiment of one of 
our poets: 
“Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to heaven and thee, 


And smile to see thy splendors fly 
In triumph o’er his closing eye.” 


As soon as the battle was over, Perry went to the cabin 
of the Niagara and wrote to General Harrison his famous dis- 
patch, “We have met the enemy and they are ours, two ships, 
two brigs, one schooner and one sloop.” 

The formal surrender occurred on the Lawrence. Com- 
modore Barclay was so severely wounded that he could not be 
present in person to tender his sword. A subordinate officer 
was deputized to do this. Perry asked that the sword be re- 
turned and afterward visited the British commander on the 
Detroit. A lifelong friendship sprang up between the two men. 
In the battle the British lost forty-one killed and ninety-six 
wounded. The loss of the Americans, detailed elsewhere in the 
official report, was twenty-seven killed and ninety-six wounded. 
On the Lawrence of 101 reported fit for duty on the morning 
of the battle, the loss in killed and wounded was eighty-three. 


An evening calm followed the battle. The sun declined 
and sank from his westward running “lane of fire’ across the 
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waters; the full moon rose to relieve the darkness with her mel- 
low and soothing light, and over the starry flags of the silent 
fleet, beamed the brighter stars in the arching canopy of night. 
On the decks of the vessels that had borne the heat of the fray, 
in low and solemn tones were read the burial rites, as the slain 
sailors, each in his hammock and winding sheet, with a cannon 
ball to make his final resting place secure, were consigned to the 
silent chambers of the deep. 

The following day was devoted to repairing the vessels, 
clearing away the 
wreckage of the bat- 
tle, caring for the 
wounded, and _pre- 
paring for the ob- 
sequies of the dead 
officers. The fore- 
noon of the twelfth 
was clear and beau- 
tiful. The waters of 
Put-in-Bay had “for- 
gotten their undula- 
tions and the leaves 
hung motionless” in 
the somber woodland 
along the shore. In 
the peaceful light of 
that mild autumnal 
morning came the 
boats with their 
flashing oars striking time to a martial dirge as the neatly 
dressed sailors rowed to an open space on the landing, bearing 
the leaders who should lead no more. On the vessels at anchor, 
with flags at half-mast the minute-guns at intervals broke the 
silence and woke echoes along the rocky coast. In the little glade 
at the water’s edge a procession of British and American officers, 
at peace now, walking side by side and followed by Perry with 
bowed head, paid the last tribute of respect as their comrades 
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were laid in the new-made graves and the farewell volley rever- 
berated through the wild recesses of the dim old forest 

On the afternoon of this mystery veiled and decisive combat, 
as the thunders of the guns rolled over the sun-lit waters 
of Erie, they smote the ears of the inhabitants of the little town 
of Sandusky with “anxious fear and wonder.” On the issue of 
the unseen battle hung their fate. A victory for Perry meant 
for them peace, security, and an end to the dread alarms of war. 
The triumph of the foe meant desolating incursions of the 
British and the savage excesses of Tecumseh and his painted 
warriors. 


INTER CLASS. AMERI. 
ET BRIT. DIE X. SEP. 
MDCCCXI. 





The Perry Medal. 


On the other side of the lake the roar oi conflict echoed 
ominously as the British General Proctor and his red allies lis- 
tened in silence. A deeper silence at length told that the struggle 
had ended. Through the portals of a lurid sunset, day passed 
into twilight and darkness, but no fleet courier brought tidings 
of victory. Later the gloomy result was suspicioned by Tecum- 
seh, as clearly set forth in the following passage from his speech 
to Proctor: 

“Listen, father! Our fleet has gone out; we know they have 
fought; we have heard the great guns, but know nothing of 
what has happened to our father with one arm. Our ships have 
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gone one way, and we are very much astonished to see our 
father tying up everything, and preparing to run away the other, 
without letting his red children know what he means. You al- 
ways told us to remain here and take care of our lands, which 
made our hearts glad! Our great father, the King, is the head, 
and you represent him. You always told us you never could draw 
your foot off British ground; and now, father, we see you draw- 
ing back without seeing the enemy. We must compare our 
father’s conduct to a fat animal that carries his tail on his back, 
but when affrighted, drops it between its legs and runs off.” 

The battle brought to the victors the results anticipated. 
One by one the British ports on the lake fell into the hands of 
the Americans and hostile arms no longer vexed Erie’s broad ex- 
panse and forest fringed borders. 

On October 22nd, Perry, accompanied by General Harri- 
son, arrived at Erie where the victory was celebrated with great 
enthusiasm. Thence he proceeded to Buffalo, where in ac- 
cordance with his suggestion the fleet was turned over to the 
command of Captain Elliott, and the young victor at the age of 
twenty-eight years, before proceeding on his triumphal journey 
homeward, looked for the last time on the blue waters of the 
lake with which his name will ever be associated in legend and 
history. 

NOTES. 


Oliver Hazard Perry was born at Kingston, Rhode Island, 
August 21, 1785, He died at Port Spain, Trinidad, August 23, 
1819. Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry was a younger 
brother. 

James Alexander Perry, brother of the Captain and with 
him, at the age of thirteen, on the Lawrence, was drowned seven 
years afterward off the coast of Chili, near Valparaiso, 

Many writers state that Perry, as soon as the opposing ves- 
sels struck their colors, took an envelope from his pocket and 
using his stiff military cap for a writing desk, wrote with a pencil 
his famous message to General Harrison. This is an interesting 
story, but the facts are as stated in the preceding sketch of the 
battle. 
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NEWS OF THE VICTORY. 


Of the reception of Perry’s laconic report of the victory, 
the venerable Lewis Cass wrote in 1860: 

“Towards evening on the 12th of September an express 
reached the camp at Seneca bringing the first news of the bril- 
liant victory in which we felt so deep an interest. He was con- 
ducted to my tent, and delivered to me a package of dispatches. 
Among these was a letter for the Secretary of the Navy, and 
another for the Commanding General. The latter I opened and 
read with feelings it were vain to attempt to describe. It con- 
tained the memorable annunciation that the battle had been 
fought and the victory won, in those imperishable words, which 
I need not repeat, for they are everywhere engraved upon the 
American heart. The intelligence was immediately communi- 
cated to the troops, and those who were present, and are now 
living, can only appreciate the joyful emotions with which it 
was received. It was not only gratifying to their national pride, 
as a great naval victory, but it.secured to them a safe passage 
across the lake, to the enemy’s shore. The manifestations of this 
feeling, exhibited upon that occasion, are vividly impressed upon 
my memory.” 





EXTREME PUNISHMENT FOR DESERTION IN THE WAR OF 1812. 


To many readers the treatment accorded to James Bird will 
seem unwarranted and extreme as all such punishments are, ac- 
cording to modern humanitarian standards. The spirit of the 
times, however, must be taken into consideration. This is revealed 
in an article that appeared originally in the Chillicothe Supporter, 
under date of July 9, 1814, as reproducted in The Ohio Patriot 


of Aug. 3, 1814. Following is a literal reproduction: 

“We are informed that 26 soldiers of the U. S. army have 
been tried by the general court martial now convened at this 
place, & found guilty of desertion, 5 of whom are sentenced 
to be shot. Among the criminals was a soldier named Daniel 
Garter, who formerly lived on the Little Miami, near to Cin- 
cinnati, and where he has now a wife & several children; but 
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who since his desertion has so crippled himself as not to be able 
to walk without crutches. Thissman was sentenced to be branded 
on the cheek with the letter D, to have his right ear cut off, and 
his head shaved, and then drummed out of camp, which sentence 
was put into execution on Wednesday last; & in this crippled 
and lacerated situation was publicly drummed through the 
streets of the town. The most of the other criminals, we are 
informed, are sentenced to be picketed, a mode of punishment 
which is inflicted by compelling the culprit to stand with his 
heel upon a sharpe pointed stick. It is much to be regretted that 
corporal punishment by whipping has been abolished in our 
armies, as by this means new and barbarous modes of punish- 
ment have been introduced which are disgraceful to humanity.” 





PERRY S BROTHER PROBABLY NOT IN THE BOAT. 


George H. Bancroft, in describing Perry’s passage from the 
Lawrence to the Niagara, says: 

“Perry, who saw with the swiftness of intuition the new 
method that must be chosen now that the first failed, and who 
had already resolved to transfer his flag, with the certainty that, 
in the crippled state of the British, ‘victory must perch on his 
banner,’ immediately entered his boat with his commander’s pen- 
nant and his little brother, and bade the four sailors whom he 
took as oarsmen, to row with all speed for the Niagara.” 

With reference to the younger Perry, Dr. Usher Parsons, 
surgeon of the Lawrence, in speaking of the return of the com- 
mander to that vessel, says: 

“Then casting his eyes about, he inquired—‘where is my 
brother?’ This brother was a young midshipman of thirteen 
years. He had, during the battle, acted as aid, running with 
orders to different parts of the ship; for you must know that 
in the din and uproar of battle, orders can hardly be heard at 
three feet distance. We made a general stir to look him up, 
not without fears that he had been knocked overboard. But he 
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was soon found in his berth, asleep, exhausted by the exercise 
and excitement of the day.” 

A. S. Mackenzie, whose sister married one of Perry’s 
brothers, and who had every opportunity to know the facts in 
regard to this dramatic incident, in describing it says nothing 
of the presence of the younger Perry in the boat, nor does he 
mention this in his biographical sketch of the youth. It is 
therefore more than probable that the boy was not in the boat 
as stated by Bancroft and represented by the artist Powell. 





THE PERRY-ELLIOTT CONTROVERSY. 


After the battle a controversy arose between Elliott and his 
partisans on one side and 
Perry and his friends on 
the other. The former 
criticised Perry for not 
according Elliott his mer- 
ited need of praise for his 
part in achieving the vic- 
tory, and the latter ac- 
cused Elliott of incompe- 
tence and cowardice for 
not bringing the Niagara 
more promptly into action. 
This controversy develop- 
ed much bitterness. There 
Jesse Duncan Elliott. were illustrated exposi- 
tions of battle, serious in- 
vestigations, fierce charges and counter-charges in type, and 
much spilling of ink. James Fennimore Cooper, himself a sea- 
man as well as a writer, comes forth as a champion of Elliott. 
Capt. Alexander Slidell Mackenzie wields the pen most valiant- 
ly in defense of Perry, and with him is George H. Bancroft. 
The net result of this post pugnam ‘combat seems to leave mat- 
ters substantially as they are presented in Perry’s official re- 
port. 
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MERIT AND RANK OF THE VICTORY. 


The following extract from Mackenzie’s appreciative life 
of Perry, indicates the high rank ascribed to this achievement : 


“The splendor of this victory dazzles the imagination. It 
was gained by a portion of an inferior squadron over another 
every way superior, and throughout the action concentrated in 
its force. It was gained, more eminently than any other naval 
victory, by the exertions of one individual, a young man of 
twenty-eight, who had never beheld a naval engagement. He 
had dashed boldly into action with the Lawrence, counting upon 
the support of those immediately around him, and trusting that 
the rear of his line would soon be able to close up to his sup- 
port. Deserted by the Niagara, which was to have encountered 
the second of the enemy’s ships, and sustained only by the 
Caledonia, the Ariel, and the Scorpion, we find him resisting 
for more than two hours the whole of the British squadron. 
Nelson was indeed a splendid hero, the subject, in no slight de- 
gree, of Perry’s admiration. But it may with truth be said that 
no one of his many brilliant victories was opposed by so many 
difficulties, or effected by so many resources of genius.” 

With this estimate Theodore Roosevelt does not fully agree. 
After declaring that the British were greatly overpowered in 
ships and armament, having only six vessels, of 1460 tons dis- 
placement, 440 men and combined broadsides of 459 pounds, 
against nine vessels of 1672 tons displacement, 416 men and 
aggregate broadsides of 936 pounds, he says: 

“Captain Perry’s name is more widely known than that 
of any other commander. Every schoolboy reads about him, 
if of no other sea captain; yet he certainly stands on a lower 
grade than either Hull or McDonough, and not a bit higher than 
a dozen others. On Lake Erie our seamen displayed great 
courage and skill; but so did their antagonists. The simple 
truth is, that where on both sides the officers and men were 
equally brave and skillful, the side which possessed the superi- 
ority in force, in the proportion of three to two, could not well 
help winning. The courage with which the Lawrence was de- 
fended has hardly ever been surpassed, and may fairly be called 
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heroic ; but equal praise belongs to the men on board the Detroit, 
who had to discharge the great guns by flashing pistols at the 
touch-holes and yet made such a terribly effective defense.” 


Of the relative strength of the two squadrons, Bancroft 
says: 

“In ships, the British had the superiority, their vessels 
being stronger, and their forces being more concentrated; the 
American gun-boats at the right of the American line, separated 
from each other by at least a half cable’s length, were not near 
enough for good service. In the number of guns the British 
had sixty-three, the Americans fifty-four. In action at a dis- 
tance, the British, who had thirty-five long guns to fifteen, had 
greatly the advantage; in close action the weight of metal would 
favor the Americans. The British commander had 150 men from 
the royal navy, eighty Canadian sailors, and 240 soldiers, mostly 
regulars, and some Indians, making, with their officers, a little 
more than 500 men, of whom at least 450 were efficient. The 
American crews, of whom about one-fourth were from Rhode 
Island, one-fourth regular seamen, American and cosmopolitan, 
about one-fourth raw volunteers from Pennsylvania, Ohio but 
chiefly Kentucky, and about one-fourth blacks, numbered on the 
muster-roll 490, but of these, 116 were sick, nearly all of whom 
were too weak to come on deck, so that the efficient force of the 
squadron was a little less than 400.” 

The British and American squadrons combined threw at 
one shot of all their guns an aggregate of 1395 pounds. A single 
large gun of one of our modern battleships throws a projectile 
of nearly equal weight. The total displacement of the fifteen 
vessels engaged was 3,132 tons; that of one of the large ships 
of our present navy, the Florida, is 21,825 tons. 

As will be seen, authorities differ widely as to the number 
of men actually engaged in this battle Richardson, a British au- 
thority puts the number of Americans at 532 which is about the 
number that shared the prize money as set forth on a following 


page. 
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OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE IN THE 
REPORTS OF CAPTAIN O. H. PERRY. 


Tue Ships, tio up one 
Sehornu SF ene Sloop. 
Gory, tt gut gee 
OMT’ 


U. S. Bric NIAGARA, 
(Off the Western Sister, Head of Lake Erie), 
SEPTEMBER 10th, 1813, 4 P. M. 
DreAR GENERAL: 
We have met the enemy and! they are ours; two ships, two brigs, 
one schooner and one sloop. 
Yours with great respect and esteem, 


O. H. Perry. 
To General William Henry Harrison. 


U. S. Bric Nracara, (off the Western 
Sister, head of Lake Erie.) 
September 10th, 1813, 4 P. M. 


Sir: —It has pleased the Almighty to give to the arms of the United 
States a signal victory over their enemies on this lake. 

The British squadron, consisting of two ships, two brigs, one 
schconer, and one sloop, have this moment surrendered to the force 
under my command, after a sharp conflict. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
O. H. Perry. 
THE Hon. WILLIAM JONEs, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
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U. S. ScHooner ArteL, Put-1n-Bay, 


September 13, 1813. 


Sm:—In my last I informed you that we had captured the enemy’s 
fleet on this lake. I have now the honor to give you the most important 
particulars of the action. 

On the morning of the 10th instant, at sunrise, they were discovered 
from Put-in-Bay, where I lay at anchor with the squadron under my 
command. We got under way, the wind light at S. W., and stood for 
them. At ten A. M. the wind hauled to S. E. and brought us to wind- 
ward; formed the line, and bore up. At fifteen minutes before twelve, 
the enemy commenced firing; at five minutes before twelve, the action 
commenced on our part. Finding their fire very destructive, owing to 
their long guns, and its being mostly directed at the Lawrence, I made 
sail, and directed the other vessels to follow, for the purpose of clos- 
ing with the enemy. Every brace and bowline being soon shot away, 
she became unmanageable, notwithstanding the great exertions of the 
sailing master. In this situation, she sustained the action upwards of 
two hours, within canister distance, until every gun was rendered use- 
less, and the greater part of her crew either killed or wounded. Find- 
ing she could no longer annoy the enemy, I left her in charge of 
Lieutenant Yarnall, who, I was convinced, from the bravery already dis- 
played by him, would do what would comport with the honor of the flag. 
At half past two, the wind springing up, Captain Elliott was enabled to 
bring his vessel, the Niagara, gallantly into close action. I immediately 
went on board of her, when he anticipated my wishes, by volunteering 
to bring the schooners, which had been kept astern by the lightness of 
the wind, into closer action. It was with unspeakable pain that I saw, 
soon after I got on board the Niagara, the flag of the Lawrence come 
down; although I was perfectly sensible that she had been defended 
to the last, and that, to have continued to make a show of resistance 
would have been a wanton sacrifice of the remains of her brave crew. 
But the enemy was not able to take possession of her, and circumstances 
soon permitted her flag again to be hoisted. At forty-five minutes past 
two the signal was made for “closer action.” The Niagara being very 
little injured, I determined to pass through the enemy’s line; bore up, 
and passed ahead of their two ships and a brig, giving a raking fire to 
them, from the starboard guns, and to a large schooner and sloop from 
the larboard side, at half pistol shot distance. The smaller vessels, at 
this time, having got within grape and canister distance, under the 
direction of Captain Elliott, and keeping up a well directed fire, the 
two ships, a brig, and schooner, surrendered, a schooner and sloop mak- 
ing a vain attempt to escape. 

Those officers and men who were immediately under my observa- 
tion, evinced the greatest gallantry; and I have no doubt that all others 
conducted themselves as became American officers and seamen. 
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Lieutenant Yarnall, first of the Lawrence, although several times 
wounded, refused to quit the deck. 

Midshipman Forrest, (doing duty as lieutenant), and Sailing Master 
Taylor, were of great assistance to me. 

I have great pain in stating to you the death of Lieutenant Brooks 
of the marines, and Midshipman Laub, both of the Lawrence, and Mid- 
shipman John Clark, of the Scorpion; they were valuable and promis- 
ing officers. 

Mr. Hambleton, purser, who volunteered his services on deck, 
was severely wounded, late in the action; Midshipmen Claxton and 
Swartwout, of the Lawrence, were severely wounded. 

On board the Niagara, Lieutenants Smith and Edwards, and Mid- 
shipman Webster, (doing duty as sailing master), behaved in a very 
handsome manner. 

Captain Brevoost, of the army, who acted as a volunteer, in the 
capacity of a marine officer, on board that vessel, is an excellent and 
brave officer, and with his musketry did great execution. 

Lieutenant Turner, commanding the Caledonia, brought that vessel 
into action in the most able manner, and is an officer that, in all situa- 
tions, may be relied on. 

The Ariel, Lieutenant Packet, and Scorpion, Sailing Master Cham- 
plin, were enabled to get early into action, and were of great service. 

Captain Elliott speaks in the highest terms of Mr. Magrath, purser, 
who had been despatched in a boat on service, previous to my getting 
on board the Niagara; and being a seaman, since the action has rendered 
essential service in taking charge of one of the prizes. 

Of Captain Elliott, already so well known to the Government, it 
would almost be superfluous to speak. In this action he evinced his 
characteristic bravery and judgment; and, since the close of the action, 
has given me the most able and essential assistance. 

I have the honor to enclose you a return of the killed and wounded, 
together with a statement of the relative force of the squadrons. The 
captain and first lieutenant of the Queen Charlotte, and first lieutenant 
of the Detroit, were killed; Captain Barclay, senior officer, and the com- 
mander of the Lady Prevost, severely wounded. The commanders of 
the Hunter and Chippeway, slightly wounded. 

Their loss in killed and wounded I have not yet been able to ascer- 
tain; it must, however, have been very great. 

Very respectfully, I have the honor to be, sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 


O. H. Perry. 
THe Hon. WILLIAM JONES, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
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LIST OF KILLED AND WOUNDED ON BOARD THE UNITED 
STATES’ SQUADRON, UNDER COMMAND OF O. H. 
PERRY, ESQ., IN THE ACTION OF 10th 
SEPTEMBER, 1813; VIZ.: 


On Boarp THE LAWRENCE, KILLED, 


John Brooks, lieutenant marines. 

Henry Laub, midshipman. 

Christopher Mayhew, quarter mas- 
ter. 

James W. Allen, seaman. 

Joseph Kennedy, ditto. 

John C. Kelly, private in the reg- 
iment, 

John Smith, seaman. 

William Cranston, 
man, 

Andrew Michael, seaman. 

John Hoffman, ordinary seaman. 


ordinary sea- 


Charles Pohig, seaman. 

Nelson Peters, ditto. 

James Jones, ditto. 

John Rose, ditto. 

James Carty, sailmaker’s mate. 

Thomas Butler, seaman. 

Wilson Mays, carpenter’s mate. 

James Brown, seaman. 

Ethelred Sykes, landsman. 

Philip Sharbley, corporal of ma- 
rines. 

Jesse Harland, private. 

Abner Williams, ditto. 


On BoarpD THE LAWRENCE, WOUNDED. 


John J. Yarnall, ist lieutenant, 
slightly. 

Dulaney Forrest, 2d ditto, slightly. 

William N. Taylor, sailing master, 
slightly. 

Samuel Hambleton, purser, severe- 
ly. 

Thomas Claxton, midshipman, 
severely. 

Augustus Swartwout, midshipman, 
severely. 

Jonas Stone, carpenter, slightly. 

William C. Keen, master at arms, 
slightly. 

Francis Mason, quarter master, 
severely. 

Henry Schroeder, 


ordinary sea- 


man, severely. 
Benoni Price, seaman, severely. 
Thomas Robinson, ditto, severely. 
Peter Kinsley, ditto, severely. 
Nathan Chapman, ditto, severely. 


Thomas Hill, ordinary 
severely. 

3arney M’Cain, ditto, severely. 

William Dawson, seaman, severely. 

Westerly Johnson, ordinary  sea- 
man, severely. 

John Newen, ditto, severely. 

Joseph Lewis, ditto, slightly. 

Ezekiel Fowler, ditto, slightly. 

John E. quarter gunner, 
severely. 

William Johnson, boatswain’s mate, 


seaman, 


3rown, 


severely. 
James Helan, ditto, slightly. 
George Cornell, carpenter’s mate, 
slightly. 
Thomas 
slightly. 
William Thompson, seaman, severe- 
ly. 
George Varnum, ditto, severely. 
James Moses, ditto, severely. 


Hammond,  armorer, 
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William Roe, ditto, severely. 
Joseph Denning, ditto, severely. 
William Daring, ditto, severely. 
John ‘Clay, ditto, severely. 
Stephen Fairfield, ditto, severely. 
George Williams, ditto, severely. 
Lannon Huse, ditto, severely. 
James Waddington, ditto, severely. 
John Burnham, ditto, severely, 
John Burdeen, ditto, severely, 
Andrew Mattison, ditto, severely. 
Jeremiah FEasterbrook, ordinary 
seaman, severely. 
Samuel Spywood, ditto, severely. 
Robert Hill, seaman, slightly, 
Francis Cummings, ordinary sea- 
man, severely, 
Thomas Reed, ditto, severely. 
Charles Vandyke, ordinary seaman, 
severely, 
William Simpson, ditto, severely. 
Jesse Williams, ditto, slightly. 
James Hadley, ditto, slightly. 
James Bird, marine, severely. 
William Burnett, ditto, severely. 
William Baggs, ditto, severely. 
David Christie, ditto, severely. 
Henry Vanpoole, ditto, severely. 
ee ee a ae Thomas Tuff, landsman, severely. 
“ —_ Elijah Barlin, ditto, severely. 
= John Adams, ditto, slightly. 
Charles Harrington, ditto, slightly. 
William B. Perkins, ditto, slightly. 
Nathaniel Wade, boy, severely. 
Newport Hazard, ditto, slightly. 
On the morning of the action, 
Perry MONUMENT, the sick list of the Lawrence con- 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. tained thirty-one unfit for duty. 


WELATE MET Tae cNEDD 
Aue THEY ARE ons 














On Boarp THE NIAGARA, KILLED. 


Peter Morell, seaman. Isaac Hardy, Ordinary seaman. 


On Boarp THE NIAGARA, WOUNDED. 


John J. Edwards, lieutenant. Edward Martin, seaman, (since 
John L. Cummings, midshipman. dead), 
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William Davis, 
(since dead). 
Joshua Trapnel, 

dead). 
Ronvell Hall, ordinary seaman. 
George Platt, seaman. 
Elias Wiley, ordinary seaman. 
Henry Davidson, seaman. 
John M. Strebeck, ordinary 
man. 
John Freeman, ditto, 
James Sansford, seaman. 
Thomas Wilson, ditto. 


ordinary seaman 


marine, (since 


seca- 
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Charles Davidson, seaman, 
Daniel Bennet, ditto. 
John Felton, boatswain’s mate. 
Sergeant Mason, marine, 
Corporal Scott, ditto. 
Thomas Miller, ditto. 
John Rumas, ditto. 
George McManomy, ditto. 
George Scoffield, ditto. 
Samuel Cochran, ditto. 

On the morning of the action, 
the sick list of the Niagara con- 
tained twenty-eight unfit for duty. 


On Boarp THE CALEDONIA, WOUNDED. 


James Artus, slightly. 
James Philips, slightly. 


Isaac Perkins, slightly, 


On Boarp THE SOMERS, WOUNDED. 


Charles Ordun. 


On BoarD THE 


John White, boatswain’s mate. 


Godfrey Bowman. 


ARIEL, KILLED. 


On Board THE ARIEL, WOUNDED. 


William 


slightly. 


Sloss, ordinary seaman, 


John Lucas, landsman, slightly. 


Robert Wilson, seaman, slightly. 


On Boarp THE TRIPPE, WOUNDED. 


Isaac Green, 26th regiment, badly. 


John Nailes, soldier, 17th  regi- 
ment, slightly. 


On Boarp THE PORCUPINE. 


None killed or wounded. 


On Boarp THE Scorpion, KILLeEp. 


John Clark, midshipman. 


John Sylhamamer, landsman. 


On BoarpD THE TIGRESS. 


None killed or wounded. 


Two days previous to the action, the sick lists of the small vessels 
contained the names of fifty-seven men unfit for service. 
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RECAPITULATION. 
Killed. Wounded. Total. 
I ois sssiws oie sacs wawoee weaeeesen 22 61 83 
pr ere ee re ee 2 25 27 
EE ic cnwkevdncarnad éeneneuaiests 0 3 3 
IIE Sis) ares dca ieee enon ae ees 0 2 2 
BEE sdictodushuvetdswieekaiatobiten 1 3 4 
WEEE iudicdsdaniswasdedhiaoles oes 0 2 2 
IE bn, ci tikincantveviennamnsbaniek 0 0 0 
DGREEE Scnncctacessedeaedeamumenss 2 0 2 
EE kivins + cetstaadminensaksessen 0 0 0 
27 96 123 
S. HAMBLETON, Purser. ® 


O. H. Perry, Captain and Senior Officer, 
American State Papers, Naval Affairs, pages 294-296. 


SAMUEL HAMBLETON’S ACCOUNT OF THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF PRIZE MONEY ON LAKE ERIE. 











Names. Rank. Amount. When Paid. 
Oliver H. Perry........ Commander ......... $7,140 00 June, 1814, 
John Y, Yarnall........ Lictitenant < ...<.06 2,295 00 Nov. 6, 1814. 
Dulany Forrest......... Lieutenant «.......... 2,295 00 June 8, 1814. 
Samuel Hambleton...... ee 1,214 29 June, 1814. 
Samuel Horsley......... re 1,214 29 June, 1814. 
William S. Taylor...... Sailing-master ...... 2,295 00 June, 1814. 
Thomas Breese......... eee 1,214 29 July 21, 1814. 
Usher Parsons.......... Acting-Surgeon .... 1,214 29 Feb. 15, 1815. 
Thomas Claxton........ Acting M, mate..... 1,214 29 July, 1814, 
Augustus Swartwout.... Midshipman ....... 811 35 Feb. 22, 1815. 
Peleg K. Dunham...... Midshipman ....... 811 35 July, 1814. 
Be eee Midshipman ....... 811 35 June 13, 1814. 
James Alex. Perry...... Midshipman ....... 811 35 June 14, 1814. 
i gt eee EY in usvededwas 1,214 29 Feb., 1817. 
Joseph Cheeves......... Boatswain ......... 1,214 29 Nov., 1814. 
ge ee 1,214 29 Nov. 6, 1814. 


William Steers.......... PEE. sesdvceasteave 447 39 Nov. 7, 1814. 
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Names. 


Thomas Hammond.... 
William C. Keene..... 
TOMA VOOR. 6 oe os vecces 
Thomas Hill.......... 
John -Newen.......... 
Ezekiel Fowler........ 
Francis Masson....... 
John E. Brown........ 
William Lawson......... 


Henry Barker...... 


John Williams........ 
James Healan......... 
William Johnson...... 
Wilson Mays.......... 
Joseph Southwick..... 


Daniel A. 


Andrew 


James D. Hammond.. 
Charles Pohig........ 
oe 


Daniel 


Peter Kinsley........ 
benoni Price......... 


John 


William Dawson...... 
CGN s i kcntvowsas 
John Mullen.......... 
Sut... ..<2. 
William Rowe........ 


John Brown.......... 


Richard 


Daniel 
John 


Lannon Huse......... 
William Daring....... 
Domingo Alverez....... 


James Moses 


Stephen Fairfield..... 
Samuel Brotherton.... 
Barney McCain....... 


Ohio Arch. 


BLOW? . sis 
John Lawton......... 
George Cornell....... 
Matteson.... 
James Jackson........ 


oS 


FOMUMSON. « <o0-0c 
Burnham....... 


and Hist. Society 


Rank. 


es 
.. Master-at-Arms .... 
ee 


CORD: Sib aecacteeins 
Quartermaster mate. 
Quartermaster mate. 
Quartermaster mate. 
Quarter-Gunner 

Gunner’s mate...... 
Quarter-Gunner 

Boatswain's mate... 
Boatswain's mate... 
Boatswain’s mate... 
Carpenter’s mate.... 
Carpenter’s mate.... 
Carpenter’s mate.... 
Carpenter’s mate.... 
Carpenter’s mate.... 
DCAMAM ois cc enee 


Seaman 


Seaman 


Seaman 


Seaman 


Seaman 


Seaman 


Seaman 


Seaman 


Seaman 


Seaman 


Seaman 


Seaman 


| 
DOAMAN ic ccsvers 


Seaman 
Seaman 


Seaman 


Seaman 


Seaman 


Seaman 


Seaman 


Seaman 





Aniount. 


811 3 
811 35 
811 35 
447 3! 
447 3! 
447 39 
447 39 
AAT 3! 
811 : 
447 3k 
811 3: 
811 


» 
) 
> 
) 
? 
) 
» 
) 
) 
) 
) o- 
811 35 
» 
) 
» 
) 
» 
) 
) 
) 
’ 
) 


wo) 


811 3: 
811 : 
447 3! 
811: 
811 3: 
214 &9 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 


Publications. 


When Paid. 


July, 1814. 

July 26, 1814. 
Nov. 6, 1814. 
Nov. 6, 1814. 
Jan. 11, 1816. 
Dec. 25, 1814. 
Aug, 22, 1814. 


Jan. 11, 1815. 
Aug., 1814. 

Nov. 21, 1814. 
Nov. 21, 1814. 
Nov. 14, 1814. 
Nov. 21, 1814. 
July 18, 1814. 
Dec. 4, 1814. 
July, 1814. 

Oct. 10, 1815. 
July, 1814. 


July, 1814. 
July, 1814. 
Jan. 11, 1815. 
Sept. 27, 1817. 
July 1814. 
Nov. 6, 1814. 
Sept. 18, 1814. 
July, 1814. 
Dec. 14, 1814. 
July, 1814. 
Noy. 11, 1814. 
Nov., 1814. 
Oct. 5, 1815. 
Nov. 11, 1814. 
Jan. 11, 1815. 
Nov. 21, 1814. 
Sept. 18, 1814. 
Noy, 21, 1814. 
July, 1814. 
July, 1814. 


Nov. 6, 1814. 
Sept. 23. 1814 
July, 1814. 
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Amount. 





Names. Rank. 

Westal Johnson......... Ordinary seaman.... 
Hezekiah Sanford...... Ordinary seaman.... 
Jere. H. Esterbrook.... Ordinary seaman.... 
Senjamin Dring........ Ordinary seaman.... 
Thomas Robinson....... ee eee 
William Cranson....... Ordinary seaman 

Semuel Lord.......2<s0 DE sncteskwananeKe 
James Hadley.......... Ordinary seaman 

George Varnum........ ee 
Bigah Parti. .......++. ESRGGNIAN 66s 0.0:00: 
Joseph Jockins.......... SCAMIGR oxiwlcecese 
John M. Packett......... Ordinary seaman.... 
Samuel Spywood....... SCOMIOM. o6.cccesiawes 
Thomas FOGG. o<.050<0s PEO cog aeaaicte ied os 
David Wison:...........: oe ee 
Charles Vandyke....... Ordinary seaman.... 
Nathaniel Wade......... Ordinary seaman.... 
Joti Barttes vs... 2.060050 ID, ei oeesenws 
William Almy.......... DE: weGevvaksnteces 
George Williams........ Ordinary seaman.... 
Joseph Harcum......... Ordinary seaman.... 
James W. Allen........ Ordinary seaman.... 
William Thompson..... co | re 


Joseph Denning......... 


Seaman 


Henry Stephens........ Ordinary 
‘Thomas Reed...........00:< Ordinary 
Newport Hazard........ Ordinary 
Cec a: || re Seaman 
Abraham Fish... ......+0 0. Ordinary 
Jesse Williams......... Ordinary 
James Waddington...... Ordinary 
John Schroeder......... Seaman 
Anthony Johnson....... Coxwain 
Ja RUGSEN 6 ons oie oe: BOW acs 
i | ere Seaman 
John Bodge. ....s0cc0ene BOW: -sicsie 
Daniel FIGN: o.cs60d5000 ae 
Jatties Gree... ..oicccscc Seaman 
Nathan Chapman........ Ordinary 
William Simpson....... Seaman 
John Hoffman.......... Seaman 


seaman.... 
seaman.... 
seaman.... 
seaman.... 
seaman.... 
seaman.... 


seaman.... 


214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
24 
214 


89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
8! 
89 


&9 


wen) 


89 
8&9 
89 
9 
89 
8&9 
89 
89 
89 
8&9 


89 


811 35 


214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 


89 
89 
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When Paid. 


Dec. 15, 1814. 
Nov. 18, 1814. 
July, 1814. 
Nov. 6, 1814. 
Dec. 20, 1814. 
July 14, 1814. 
June 27, 1814. 
July, 1814. 
July, 1814. 
Noy. 6, 1814. 
July, 1814. 
Oct. 5, 1815. 
Nov. 8, 1814. 
July, 1814. 
July, 1814. 
July, 1814. 
July, 1814. 
\ug., 1814. 
Nov. 6, 1814. 
Dec. 14, 1814. 
June, 1814. 
Aug. 18, 1814. 
July, 1814. 
July, 1814. 
Jan. 11, 1815. 
Sept. 30, 15 
Jan. 11, 1815 
Dec. 23, 1814. 
Sept. 18, 1814 
July, 1814. 
Sept. 18, 1814. 
July, 1814. 
July 8, 1814. 
Aug., 1814. 
July 16, 1814. 
Dec, 20, 1814. 
Sept. 25, 1814. 
June, 1814. 
July, 1814. 
April 14, 1817. 
Mar. 20, 1815. 
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Names. Rank. Amount. When Paid. 
pee en 214 89 Aug., 1814. 
John Brooks... ..... ce Lieut, marines...... 1,214 29 May 9, 1815. 
eee Pre 447 39 July, 1814. 
William S. Johnson..... Sergeant .......... 447 39 July, 1814. 
James McClure......... SEE adeccsenss 447 39 Feb. 15, 1815. 
Matthew Lynch......... CORDOTEE 6 osscseccs 447 39 Dec. 3, 1814. 
David Cristie... ....<< DEE subencseoken 214 89 Feb. 15, 1815. 
William Insell........... PEED osecerussve's 214 89 Nov. 6, 1814. 
William Bags........... ee 214 89 Dec. 25, 1815. 
Henry Vanpool......... PE xacascewenes 214 89 Feb. 4, 1817. 
John Kennedy.......... DEED naboiisedacs 214 89 Mar. 15, 1816. 
Charles Newton........ ... ae 214 89 July, 1814. 
James Rankin........... PO noi sces ices 214 89 Nov. 6, 1814. 
Richard Williams....... a. 214 89 Feb. 4, 1817. 
Dennis Doyle........... ne 214 89 Feb. 27, 1815. 
Joseph Mecias.......... WN sna Sala ncinis>s 447 39 July 3, 1814. 
George Gordon......... Drummer ......... 447 89 Nov. 26, 1814. 
Philip Sharpley........ err 447 89 Dec. 25, 1814. 
Frederick Smitley....... errr 214 89 Dec. i4, 1814. 
eee PED derdddavecia 214 89 Jan, 10, 1815. 
Jehu Marsh............. ere 447 39 Nov., 1814. 
gg PEM. Se0ss8ecesus 214 89 Nov. 25, 1814. 
Abner Williams........ ne 214 89 July, 1814. 
Samuel Garwood........ Private ............ 214 89 Feb. 3, 1818. 
William Burnett........ | ee eee 214 89 Nov. 6, 1814. 
Jacob Frantz........... UN, is rare was. aty 214 89 April 24, 1817. 
Solomon Bardwell...... PUUOMEG six cssienes oi 214 89 Dec. 3, 1814. 
Richard Johnson....... PONE seca iciecns 214 89 Dec. 15, 1814. 
John J. Packer......... go re 214 89 Dec. 23, 1814. 
Abraham Reeves........ i te 214 89 Nov. 28, 1814. 
Jesse Harlan........... oe 214 89 Aug. 12, 1817. 
gone Eade....:s.65s.c. BE - Kaiicvannnice's 214 89 Jan. 11, 1815. 
ly ae CE. ecw Widnccaons 214 89 Sept. 25, 1814. - 
Hosea Sergeant......... | eae 214 89 Dec. 30, 1816. 
Eben Cunningham...... PE sevtduvecece 214 89 Sept. 11, 1814. 
Charles Harrington..... ME nedexeass eis 214/89 Sept. 11, 1814. 
William B. Perkins..... RIOD sin ions etccsease 214 89 Mar. 20, 1815. 
Henry W. Brown....... Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 Oct, 6, 1815. 
Daniel Turner.......... Lieut. commandant.. 2,295 00 July, 1814. 
Jesse Weatherly........ Master’s mate...... 1,214 29 Nov. 7, 1814. 


J. E. McDonald........ Act. 


Sailing-master. 


2,295 00 


June, 1814. 
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Names. Rank. 

3enjamin Tolman...... Quarter-gunner .... 
Isaac Peckham......... Carpenter’s mate.... 
jg ee re Boatswain’s mate... 
GRE GiallS io 605 sscceas ee eee 
John Tasmes.....0cc.0- PS os cack ceeses 
Michael L. Brooks...... Ordinary seaman... 
Thomas Liseo... «<< s2<: a me ey sae 
David Rooks. ....0...--+« Ordinary seaman 

pe eo 1 re DN oo forse on 
3enjamin H. Bailey.... Seaman ........... 
Augustus Philips........ Ordinary seaman 

Samuel Cazneau........ ee ree 
John Saunders.......... OMEN, Sons ceouns 
Franson: FOU... . 2... 0: ENUM: cits doegine newens 
Ezekiel Tiate®............ PO 6s patdentuannens 
Jona MGELAMe., .:...6660:5-< EMME, ce Maaco con 
Fo a ane a ENE | o.oo oeaa ve 
Anthony Hysler........ a 
William Treen.......... TION sins Siw + 0th dies 
James Walker.......... = ioc cacemeintes 
Peter Williams......... Ordinary seaman... 
Pete? PISReP «60: s6cc see Ordinary seaman... 
PONS CAMs ses ck nc ees Ordinary seaman... 
Thomas Green... +: Pe 
Font. TAICNIUE, o scccs:civinese EARGSGIAM 6 06 60 
William Shuler......... Landsinam -...:..64. 
Daniel Switzer......... LAMGGMIAR ois sci. 660s 
JOR PAW ac icie sho cwess LANGSINGR ..% 0665.5 
George Grady.......... LARGMEAE hove Sons 
Joseph Beckley......... Orderly sergeant.... 
Thomas H. Bradford... Private ............ 
Jantes! Artis... 6. cscccee Za Derweatit........5.... 
Thornton Tolliver...,.. Ist Corporal........ 
Richard Mitchell........ PRWMNC Fon ciinccaus 
David Hickman......... PRE | io caresiacee 
Charles Collrick........ PAE io cevsenies ve 
Joseph Davidson....... f PORE itc's Seales 
Garland Parker........ PRIME Csscties.. <> 
Nathan Holbert......... PRIVEE Anse os <0 
William Nelson......... POPE stouiveinnes 


David Bryant........... Private 


Amount. 


When Paid. 





447 
811 
811 
811 
214 
214 
214 


214 § 


214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 


214 § 


447 


214 § 
214 § 
214 § 


214 


214 § 


214 


214 § 
214 § 


214 
447 
214 
447 
447 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 
214 


39 
35 
30 
35 
8! 
89 
89 


89 
89 
89 
89 
89 


39 


89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 


Dec, 14, 1814. 
Nov. 21, 1814. 
Sept. 14, 1815. 
Nov. 6, 1814. 
July, 1814. 

July, 1814. 

Nov. 8, 1814. 
Jan. 19, 1815. 
Sept. 14, 1814. 
Nov. 7, 1814. 
Dec. 13, 1815. 
July 23, 1816. 
July, 1814. 

Aug. 1, 1815. 
Feb. 3, 1815. 
Nov. 6, 1814. 
Jan. 20, 1815. 
Nov. 16, 1814. 
July, 1814. 

Dec. 14, 1814. 
July, 1814. 

Feb. 27, 1815. 
Nov. 6, 1814. 
Dec. 15, 1815. 


) Sept. 11, 1814. 


Sept. 11, 1814. 
Sept. 11, 1814. 
Sept. 11, 1814. 
Nov. 8, 1814. 
Nov. 8, 1814. 
Jan. 20, 1815. 
Nov. 8, 1814. 
Nov. 8, 1814. 


Jan. 30, 1816. 
Nov, 8, 1814. 


Sept. 12, 1814. 
Sept. 18, 1814. 
Nov. 8, 1814. 
Nov. 8, 1814. 
Mar. 20, 1816. 
Nov: 8, 1814. 
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Names. Rank. 

Isaac Perkins.......... a eee 
JONR NOFTIB. .iseccétess- St ee 
McCager Bland......... PHONE siikiisisiscus 
John McHowell........ ge, | ore 
John Tucker........... (ee ae 
Pasker Jarvis. ....s ccs Private ..........-. 
John R. Cheetwood..... Private ............ 
Joseph Frost........++. ee 
John O’Neil.......00e0- ee 
Stephen Champiin...... Sailing-master ..... 
John W. Wendell....... Midshipman ....... 
pg) ee nk ae ne 
John Tisfill........--c0 Boatswain’s mate... 
Simeon Price. ...s00ceee Quarter-gunner .... 
John Johnson........++. Carpenter’s mate.... 
James Duncan.......... Steward ........--- 
William Jackson........ “et Se EE ee 
pe ees ee Senna occ eccoces 
CPE TAS ons civescics Seaman .......ee-. 
William Jackson........ SSE Te 
John Yoekem.........+. AMER, ed tice didcacs 
Israel Weeks..........- Seaman .......ee-. 
Samuel Parsons........ Seaman .....ccceee 
Caleb Diamond......... ONE oda dieaxea’ 
Anthony BOWMC.<cccses Ordinary seaman... 
James Ross........-20+ Landsman ......... 
Jacob Toole...........- errr 
James Baas Vasaetace LamGSiiatl ...cccccos 
James Archer... ......+ |S a ne 
Thomas Gurney........ aT os is A 
Alexander Metlin....... Landsman ; 

John Sylhamer......... Midshipman ....... 
PS 6 err Lancet .6..sca000: 
ee COMDOTM . ccincianves 
WORE DIGGS... «600 ccencs 4 nore re 
William Reed.......... oo, ae 
Joseph Delany.......... 2 errr eres 
Jon Clsfotd. .....00 6000: go. ee eee 
a re PEUNE: vctiraes dees 
Edward Welsh......... ES ce petee kates 


Charles Smothers....... eee 


Amount. 


bo 


214 8d 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
447 39 


295 OU 


811 55 
447 39 
811 35 
447 39 
811 35 
811 35 
447 39 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 


- 214 89 


214 89 
214 89 
214 8&9 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
811 35 
214 89 
447 39 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 
214 89 








When Paid. 


Nov. 8, 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Aug. 
July, 
Nov. 
July, 
July, 
July, 
July, 
July, 
Nov. 
July, 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 
Oct., 
July, 
Dec. 

Sept. 
July 

Sept. 
July, 
Aug. 
Ne Vv. 
Dec. 

Feb., 
Nov. 
Dec. 

Feb. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Jan., 
Nov. 
Nov. 


1814. 
1814. 
&, 1814. 
1814. 
1814. 
8, 1814. 
31, 1815 
1814. 

21, 1814. 
1814, 
1814, 
1814, 
1814, 
1814, 

6, 1814. 
1814. 

8, 1814. 
6, 1814. 
26, 1815. 
16, 1814. 
, 1814. 
21, 1814. 
1814. 
1814. 

5, 1814. 
11, 1814. 
10, 1814. 
11, 1814. 
1814. 

29, 1814. 
6, 1814. 
22, 1814. 
1817. 

21, 1814. 
25, 1814. 
92, 1815. 
6, 1814. 
6, 1814. 
1815. 

6, 1814. 
8, 1814. 


OC 


RNR 


9 
» 
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Names. Rank. Amount. When Paid. 
Philip Johnson......... ge eee 214 89 Apr. 19, 1815. 
Isade Deval ..s. 000s PRIN ics hess cnc cie 214 89 Sept. 12, 1814. 
Moses McGarvey....... ED, thn natiigncsainrs 214 89 Feb. 27, 1815. 
George Sematscis..icccc ce Act. Sailing-master. 2,295 00 July, 1814. 
Cornelius Denike....... Master’s mate...... 1,214 00 July, 1814. 
Daniel Armitage........ Boatswain’s mate... 811 35 July, 1814. 
Wilham Barker......... eee 811 35 Nov. 6, 1814. 
Alexander Anderson.... Seaman ........... 214 89 Dec. 14, 1814. 
Daniel Haley............ Ordinary seaman... 214 89 Oct. 6, 1815. 
Samuel Osborne........ ich cicen sine 214 89 Nov. 21, 1814. 
Charles .Wilson.......... Ordinary seaman... 214 89 Jan. 9, 1815. 
William Fisher.......... Ordinary seaman... 214 89 Oct. 6, 1815. 
Pee Toni oF exiwwcis Ordinary seaman... 214 89 July, 1814. 
Joseph Robertson....... Ordinary seaman... 214 89 Jan. 9, 1815. 
Samuel Sweezey........ Landsman ......... 214 89 Dec. 23, 1815, 
Joseph Woods.......... Landsman ......... 214 89 Dec., 1816. 
Joseph Livington........ Landsman ....36%.. 214 89 July, 1814. 
Josiah Goodrich........ Carpenter’s mate.... 811 35 Sept. 11, 1814. 
Lewis DORR. occ ccccen eer 447 39 July, 1814. 
eo gk eee a are 447 39 Dec. 20, 1814. 
James McNealy........ Private marine...... 214 89 Mar. 20, 1815. 
Samuel Roof.......... PEI Socscaxcenws 214 89 Mar. 20, 1815. 
John Rodgers. ......s Pe oa eesan ee 214 89 Oct. 6, 1815. 
Lewis Gordon........... a De 214 89 Nov. 21, 1814. 
Henry Roberts......... a 214 89 Nov. 6, 1814. 
John Nesbit... ..<.0< oo 214 89 Dec. 2, 1814. 
Thomas Cavil........... oe 214 89 Apr. 19, 1815. 
Samuel Thramin........ PO Gob ictceca¥Ks 214 89 Sept. 9, 1817. 
John Packet............ Lieut. commandant.. 2,295 00 Nov. 18, 1814. 
Thomas Brownell....... Sailing-master ..... 2,295 00 July, 1814. 
Gamaliel Darling....... Master’s mate........ 1,214 29 July, 1814. 
Mark Johnson.......... Quarter-gunner .... 447 39 July, 1814. 
John Norton............ NE a cawkewense 811 35 July, 1814. 
Asel Wilkinson.......... ME. coeted eects 447 39 Sept. 11, 1814. 
Edward Storer......... DNs cx utucewen 214 89 Sept. 18, 1814. 
JORG TEs in. so kseecs eee 214 89 Nov. 1814. 
George Hutchins....... DOMME: <3 cedekes 214 89 Nov. 25, 1814. 
Samuel Williams........ Ordinary seaman... 214 89 July, 1814. 
John Daniels........... re 214 89 Oct. 6, 1815. 
Peter Fernandes........ Ordinary seaman.. 214 89 July, 1814. 


Vol. XX—29 
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Names. Rank. 

George Lewis........... Ordinary seaman... 
Samuel Loyd............ AME: ven tamasenaeh 
Thomas Palmer........ Ordinary seaman... 
Charles Williams....... Ordinary seaman... 
Charles Thompson...... Ordinary seaman... 
James Serivener........ Ordinary seaman... 
John Chester........... Landeman ......2+ 
William Slows.......... ae 
Pani C.. Benia.....o0...0 Ordinary seaman... 
George C. Poole........ Ordinary seaman... 
James Tacks. .66 6 csces Ordinary seaman... 
pe eee eee ee eee 
errr ere ee ere 
SOOM SRN. 60 she sis cwees LAMGSAN 5.6 000+%0 
tg eo a eee LANGSMAN sic. ccces 
JORR Beason... os ..0s6s: Fe re 
James Mitchell......... Landeoman ....<6+.. 
Robert Anderson....... Lieut. infantry...... 
Gilbert Bowman........ a 
Thomas Anderson...... a ee ae 
Conrad Biste.......<c«se ee ee 
Francis Burns.......... DET cccdanbinwaie 
Richard Norris......... EE cvurtenaius 
William Smith......... SE has tan neces 
Thomas C. Almy...... Sailing-master ..... 
David C. Nicholls...... Midshipman ....... 
Clement Shannon....... 3oatswain’s mate... 
George Stanley......... ee 
Bet Ste. ck cc ccvccs Quarter-gunner .... 
Mobert Craie.....s.csccen Quarter-gunner .... 
Josiah Webster......... So eee 
Joun Smith 9d.......00+ Ree 
Charles Ordeen......... DOMME ceccccceses 
James Murray.......... ae 
Levi Brunch............ Ordinary seaman... 
Peter Austin............ ND ndivar scans 
PE Rasa edsies wand Quartermaster 

John Johnson Ray...... SCMMAN .2.6..000.. 
Anthony Williams...... MN saaaadbecican wets 
Reuben Wright......... Carpenter’s mate.... 


Heyden Armstrong..... SEE. Waecacacene 


,214 2! 


Amount. When Paid. 


214 89 July, 1814. 
447 39 Nov., 1814. 
214 89 Oct. 6, 1815. 
214 89 July, 1814. 
214 89 July, 1814. 
214 89 July, 1814. 
214 89 Nov. 11, 1814. 
214 89 July, 1814. 
214 89 July, 1814. 
214 89 Nov. 6, 1814. 
214-89 July, 1814. 
214 89 Nov. 6, 1814. 
214 89 Nov. 6, 1814. 
214 89 Nov. 12, 1814. 
214 89 Nov. 26, 1814. 
214 89 July 26, 1814. 
214 89 Sept. 11, 1814. 
Sept. 11, 1814 
214 89 Feb. 13, 1815. 
214 89 June 26, 1815. 
214 89 Nov. 15, 1815. 
214 89 April 22, 1815. 
214 89 Nov. 6, 1814. 
214 89 Sept. 17, 1814. 


— 


,295 00 June 28, 1814 


811 35 July, 1814. 
811 35 July, 1814. 
447 29 June, 1814. 
447 39 July, 1815. 
447 39 July, 1814. 
447 39 Dec. 4, 1814. 
214 89 Aug., 1814. 
214 89 July, 1814. 
214 89 June, 1814. 
214 89 July, 1814. 
214 89 July, 1814. 
447 39 July, 1814. 
214 89 July, 1814. 
214 89 Dec. 20, 1814. 
811 35 July, 1814. 
214 89 Nov. 7, 1814. 
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Names. Rank. Amount. When Paid. 
Bit: Steward. o< .<..00000 Quarter-gunner .... 447 39 July, 1814. 
begat B-Ball. occcvcees PN wins cacmcrous 447 39 Dec., 1816. 
Godfrey Bowman....... Landsman ......... 214 89 July, 1814 
Willard Martitt.........- Ordinary seaman... 214 89 Dec. 25, 1814. 
po 8 eee Landsman ......... 214 89 July, 1814. 
James Taneyhill........ Landsman ......... 214 89 Nov. 11, 1814. 
Peter O266......220cc00c RI opsca taxes arom 214 89 July, 1814. 
JOR BON. 6 onc tcncaves EE Sndhscusenke 214 89 Dec. 25, 1814. 
Betjamm Fall... .:..00: ONE. on scansaseos 214 89 July, 1814. 
Joseph Wright......... ee 214 89 Sept 12, 1814. 
Hugh Larrimore........ EEE sicictsta esukoom 214 89 Feb. 22, 1815. 
a ee Soldier ..... Rae 214 89 July, 1814. 
Thomas Crossin. ......+. Ce a ee 214 89 July, 1815. 
Thomas Holdup........ Lieut. commandant. 2,293 00 July, 1814. 
Alexander McCully..... Master’s mate....... 1,214 °29 July, 1814. 
Patrick Fitzpatrick...... 2 ee 447 39 July, 1814. 
Tone BEOWH 6 66 s'0v0 200 Boatswain’s mate.... 811 35 Nov. 8, 1814. 
William Boyle.......... So 214 89 July, 1814. 
James Gardner......... SOAMAN oo soc cdcess 214 89 Sept. 18, 1814. 
Peter Dunit... ....0<cccs« NOE, Siecrd ee xn 214 89 Nov. 6, 1814. 
aS IRIE ie a oes acter aye'' 214 89 July 7, 1814. 
Thomas Jones.......... Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 Nov. 7, 1814. 
Samuel Dunn.......... Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 Nov. 6, 1814, 
Palmer Sweet.......... Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 Jan. 20, 1815. 
‘Thomaas: POMS... 6. .00<+. Lam@eman ....-...+ 214 89 Nov. 6, 1814. 
Jeremiah Ryan ....... « Landsman .....+..+. 214 89 Nov., 1814 
Wee. B. Brady... cca. oo Pererrrercre 811 35 Aug. 18, 1814. 
Henry McEwen........ LAMGBHIAN 6.660.000 214 89 Nov. 6, 1814. 
Alex. McKillup......... ere 214 89 Nov., 1814, 
Pe Lieut. infantry...... 1,214 29 Nov. 6, 1814. 
Jobin BOOWR 0... ecescce ee 447 39 Nov., 1814, 
William Woods......... PU ihc scnsaseen 214 89 Nov., 1814, 
ae DE -ntiie bacene 214 89 Feb. 9, 1815. 
Sim, Flaherty........... PE xxcaeenns cee 214 89 Jan. 14, 1815, 
David L. Blaney........ re 214 89 Feb. 13, 1815. 
eee PE foisicsawtngnss 214 89 Nov. 26, 1814 
ee 214 89 Sept. 12, 1814. 
John McCarty.......... DE on seres eee 214 89 Nov. 6, 1814. 
Andrew Holliday....... FE - Fk secwnveawe 214 89 Nov., 1814. 
Abraham Johnson...... cu 214 89 Nov., 1814. 


John Henderson........ Lieut. infantry...... 


1,214 29 Nov. 12, 1814, 
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Names. Rank. Amount. When Paid. 
John Decker............ | a re 214 89 Dec. 20, 1814. 
Jonn H. Sauth..... 2.2: Master’s mate...... 1,214 29 April 19, 1815. 
William Harrison....... pS see 244 89 Nov. 21, 1814. 
SS) eee ee 447 39 Jan. 11, 1815. 
DOR BEAMS. o.oo ccicnce PONE ccivakoxen sens 214 89 Jan., 1815. 
ee PEE ao tcka nana 214 89 Sept. 11, 1814. 
William Bonner........ oo 214 89 Nov. 28, 1814. 
A. H. M. Conklin...... Lieut. commandant. 2,295 00 July, 1814. 
Henry Griffith.......... Quarter-gunner .... 447 39 July, 1814. 
Peter Brown... ......+; 3oatswain’s mate... 811 35 Nov. 6, 1814. 
Thomas Bradley........ a 214 89 Dec. 2, 1814. 
DU SAM oo vs ciesctevan Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 July, 1814. 
Elisha Atwood.......... ED “ac Sxteceaes 214 89 July, 1814. 
Jomn Melative.......0:. FewOed ..ccse. cee 811 35 July, 1814. 
John Rupely............ Landsman ......... 214 89 Nov. 7, 1814. 
Robert Eakin........... LAanGSMAR 2600. 0ci0% 214 89 Nov. 6, 1814. 
DD A ae Landsman ......-+< 214 89 Nov., 1814, 
POSE. TAO? 6.6 ok ckic sic xc Landsman .....0660. 214 89 July, 1814. 
Martin Cronemiller..... errr 214 89 Nov. 16, 1814. 
Daniel Philips.......... LAGUSMAN .6.60c0s% 214 89 Nov. 8, 1814. 
Riek ©, Sendl....ccsccs Midshipman ....... 811 35 July, 1814. 
Hugh Nelson Page...... Midshipman ....... 811 35 July, 1814. 
De a © eee eee Eee ae 447 39 Sept. 25, 1814. 
Robert McGregor....... ST cave ncdeeanwn ee 214 89 July, 1814. 
Alex. McClaskey....... eres 214 89 Nov. 28, 1814. 
William Webster....... a a 447 39 Mar. 20, 1815. 
Alex. McCord.......... PUM. 25252: 214 89 Mar., 1815. 
,  § eee PUMEEE ow ndiccs cess 214 89 July 24, 1815. 
Har. C. Harrington.... Private «2.002006 214 89 Nov. 21, 1814. 
Lewis Vanway.......... DUE sStisoaccee 214 89 Feb. 22, 1815. 
eS ae IE ns ies 214 89 Feb. 21, 1816. 
Joseph Pomeroy........ PON <b éikasonaeees 214 89 July, 1814. 
Be Sica nédicnnsecnas WEEE Vasienkscbeus 214 89 July, 1814. 
George W. Drake...... POO. ce bce awe os 214 89 Sept. 25, 1814. 
Jesse DD. Elfictt.......4. Master commandant. 7,140 00 June, 1814. 
John J. Edwards........ Lieutenant ......... 2,295 00 Sept. 23, 1814 
Nelson Webster........ Act. sailing-master.. 2,295 00 July, 1814. 
Robert R. Barton....... een 1,214 29 Nov., 1814. 
Humphrey Magrath..... Purser ............ 1,214 29 July, 1814. 
Richard O’Neil.......... DE kxctxeteevddes 447 39 July, 1814. 


811 35 Sept. 12, 1814. 
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Names. Rank. Amount. When Paid. 
John L. Cummings..... Midshipman ....... 811 35 July, 1814. 
Charles Smith.......0 Midshipman ....... 811 35 July, 1814. 

-. Samuel W. Adams..... Midshipman ....... 811 35 Nov. 6, 1814. 
Robert S. Tatem....... Midshipman ....... 811 35 July, 1814. 
Simeon Warn.......... Midshipman ....... 811 35 Nov. 10, 1814. 
Edward Bridgeport..... fe ae 1,214 29 Nov. 3, 1814. 
Peter Barigics cs csdsivcs Boatswain ......... 1,214 29 Nov. 8, 1814. 
George Southwick...... Carpentet 2s...s60 1,214 29 Nov. 6, 1814. 
William Woodman..... SEW kiss acdewews 811 35 July, 1814. 
John Coddington....... PET 811 35 Dec. 7, 1814. 
John Muarttay...<.. 3.6 eC 811 35 
Lemuel Palmer......... Carpenter’s mate.... 811 35 Nov. 6, 1814. 
John Donnelly.......... Carpenter’s mate.... 811 35 Nov. 3, 1814. 
William Arnot.......... Boatswain’s mate... 811 35 Aug. 27, 1815. 
Edward Coffee......... Boatswain’s mate... 811 35 Nov. 30, 1814. 
George Adams.......... Quartermaster ..... 447 39 July, 1814. 
Charles Squires......... Quartermaster ..... 447 39 May 12, 1815. 
PURO Ts ve cbiannnkes Quarter-gunner .... 447 39 Dec. 24, 1814. 
William Chapman...... Quarter-gunner .... 447 39 Nov. 18, 1814. 
Hector Holcomb........ ee a ee PP 214 89 Aug. 10, 1814. 
Charles Dossen......... SOM sc ccnccsses 214 89 July, 1814. 
Deniel Bennett.......... Se rr 214 89 July, 1814. 
Owen Cathcart......... : onvatoadeans 214 89 Dec. 15, 1814. 
Ebenezer Allen......... re 214 89 Feb., 1817. 
Henry Davidson........ ere 214 89 Dec. 19, 1814. 
George Platt............ SOME. 6s teedn cess 214 89 Aug. 12, 1814. 
ree DON «6 sns decree 214 89 July, 1814. 
John Lilley............. eee ere 214 89 Nov. 7, 1814. 
Edward Martin........ RMN. 3d 00d «8s 214 89 June 14, 1815. 
Summer Adams........ ee 214 89 Noy. 29, 1814. 
George Brown.......... ES ice ieermsrels 214 89 Nov. 7, 1814. 
Thomas Justice......... ner 214 89 April 17, 1816. 

—. David C. Bonnell....... CM oo iy Koa 214 89 Oct. 5, 1815. 
William D. Edwards... Seaman ..........- 214 89 Nov. 7, 1814. 
Gabriel Henburgh....... I os cay 46506 214 89 July, 1814. 
Benjamin Fleming...... DOE dads ck tance 214 89 July, 1814. 
James Timmons........ POO ceca ndyo 214 89 Feb. 27, 1816. 
James H. Lansford..... POM ce vencesses 214 89 Aug., 1814. 
George Berry........... UO a bas hacer 214 89 Nov. 7, 1814. 
John H. Wingate....... ees Shae 214 89 Sept. 18, 1814. 


James Matthews........ OO errr 214 89 Nov., 1814. 











| 
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Names. Rank. Amount. When Paid. 
James Bowden.......... ae 214 89 Sept. 23, 1814. 
William White.......... ee ee ere 214 89 July, 1814. 
Reuben Taylor......... Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 July, 1814. 
Japhta Southland........ Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 Nov. 28, 1814. 
John Deviney........... Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 July, 1814. 
John Anthony........... Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 Dec. 15, 1814. 
Richard Devaux........ Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 July, 1814. 
Ethan Baneker.......... Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 Dec. 15, 1814. 
William Robinson....... Landsman ....... 214 89 Dec. 14, 1814. 
Roswell Hall........... Landaman ...+2«. 214 89 Nov. 26, 1814. 
Samuel Poole:.......... Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 July, 1814. 
BOM SONGS s cicddsccates Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 Dec. 15, 1814. 
Moses Amos........... Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 Nov. 14, 1814. 
Elijah Burdine......... Landsman ....... 214 89 Sept. 25, 1818 
John Freeman.......... Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 Dec. 21, 1814. 
Edwin Johnson......... Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 April 16, 1816. 
Francis Bogle.......... Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 Dec. 4, 1814. 
Nathaniel Sanford..... Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 July 5, 1814. 
Stephen Stacy.......... errr re 214 89 July, 1814. 
Anthony Levery........ Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 Dec. 23, 1814. 
Colin Cobbins.......... Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 Dec. 5, 1814. 
Isaac Johnson.......... Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 Jan. 11, 1815. 
John Bellamy........... Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 Nov. 2, 1814. 
Bernard Crandle........ Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 July, 1814. 
Andrew Norton......... Ordinary seaman.... 214 89 Oct. 11, 1815. 
Francis Cadens......... Ordinary seaman... 214 89 Oct. 5, 1815. 
Jonathan Ford.......... Ordinary seaman... 214 89 July, 1814. 
Piber Tihest....s.ccccccss Ordinary seaman... 214 89 July, 1814. 
John Roderick.......... Ordinary seaman... 214 89 Oct. 5, 1815. 
John M. Strebeck....... Ordinary seaman... 214 89 July, 1814. 
John Colston... .. oo Ordinary seaman... 214 89 July, 1814. 
| es Ordinary seaman... 214 89 Nov. 21, 1814 
Zephta Wood........... Ordinary seaman... 214 89 Nov. 8, 1814. 
John Ewen............. Ordinary seaman... 214 89 Sept. 18, 1814. 
Franklin Drew......... Ordinary seaman... 214 89 Nov. 26, 1814. 
ae Ordinary seaman... 214 89 Nov. 6, 1814. 
Asael Matthewson...... Landsman ........ 214 89 Sept. 25, 1814 
SN Ordinary seaman... 214 89 July, 1814. 
ee ca : sides SM a pkivebabaiadne 214 89 July, 1814. 
John F. Miller......... ee 214 89 Jan. 11, 1815. 
William Snow.......... Landsman ........ 214 89 Dec. 20, 1814. 


Israel Bailey........... Landsman ....... 


214 89 


Nov., 1816. 
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Names. Rank. Amount. 
William Newton........ ROME ioe a eg anisieied xe 214 89 
Jacob Webber.......... Quartermaster ..:.. 214 89 
Benjamin Myrick....... ee 214 89 
Henty Witte... ...0660s0- Ordinary seaman... 214 89 
David Birdsall ......<s- SMG. 6 beewsicse« 214 89 
Jolin Whartte........ 000%. SOMME <ccsiccieeors 214 89 
John Haggerman....... SOME in ksen os cen 214 89 
pe eer rer Ordinary seaman.. 214 89 
Joseph E. Smith........ Lieutenant ....+... 2,295 00 
Jonathan Curtis........ Sergeant marines... 447 39 
Henry B. Breevoort.... Captain infantry.... 2,295 00 
William Murray........ POE ncssndveanes 214 89 
Freeman West.......... DUNS o0ccccw eves 214 89 
London Cochran........ gc re 214 89 
Daniel Maltzdocker..... Private ...........- 
William Henry......... PHO ec weccesenvs 214 89 
Samuel Cochran........ oo ere 214 89 
Samuel McKinney...... POE: ox saccvcunes 214 89 
Lyman Griswold........ Go re 214 89 
William Gray........... ll re 214 89 
William Blair.......... PRE situ cees 214 8&9 
Sanford A. Mason....... Sergeant .......... 447 39 
Andrew D. Scott....... CORBOIME occ ciecccs's 447 39 
Esra Younglove........ Second corporal.... 447 39 
George Scofield......... iy eee 214 89 
Samuel Hadfield........ PRED siccaccseeae 214 89 
Griffin Burnett.......... DE cxonankdowed 214 89 
William Hockensmith... Private ............ 214 89 
John B. Duncanson...... Private ..........-- 214 89 
John Reems ........... TRO tctewscesawes 214 89 
William Ellis........... PE scakecienens 214 89 
John McCoy........... PO bi55.caceenxs 214 89 
ae ae a eer 214 89 
James Bailey............ | ee ee 214 89 
Charles Lyman......... a ree 214 89 
Thomas Miller.......... Pe: sac deecstecss 214 89 
John Thompson......... 2 eT 214 89 
John Osburn............ ig ee 214 89 
William Hocker........ PERN: nav ceweooes 214 89 
Alexander Wright...... PRE xnccnvvecave 214 89 
Henry Webster......... ING sii does coe 214 89 


When Paid. 


Nov. 26, 1814. 
Nov. 26, 1814 
Nov. 21, 1814. 
July, 1814. 
July, 1814. 
Nov. 28, 1814. 
Sept. 11, 1814. 
Nov. 21, 1814. 
July, 1814. 
Jan. 19, 1815. 
Nov. 6, 1814. 
Feb. 15, 1815. 
July, 1814. 
July, 1814. 


214 89 July, 1814. 


Nov. 6, 1814. 
Nov. 8, 1814. 
Nov. 6, 1814. 
Sept. 18, 1814 
July, 1814. 

Aug. 19, 1814. 
May 16, 1816. 
July, 1814. 

Sept. 18, 1814. 
Nov. 29, 1815. 
Jan. 10, 1815. 
Jan. 31, 1816. 
Nov. 6, 1814. 


9 Dec. 9, 1814. 
9 May 16, 1815. 
9 July, 1814. 

9 Nov. 6, 1814. 
9 May 16, 1815 
39 May 16, 1815 
9 May 16, 1815 
9 Jan. 31, 1816. 
9 May 16, 1815. 
9 May 16, 1815. 
9 May 16, 1815. 


Dec. 7, 1815. 
Nov. 21, 1814. 
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Names. Rank. Amount. When Paid. 
Charles Harten......... NE Fas cdi saaes 214 89 Sept. 18, 1814. 
George McManomy..... Private ...........- 214 89 May 16, 1815. 
Joseph Morris.......... WUE eiccancakews 214 89 May 16, 1815. 
Frederick Miller........ DUONG tnavosarieie 214 89 May 16, 1815. 
Frederick Vantruce..... POEMS cscs eswsccs 214 89 May 16, 1815. 
POR CNB. 6 occ cnsic cnn PUNE Scdoseeccens 214 89 May 16, 1815. 
Joshua Trapnell........ BNE sc Sorccnsen 214 89 June 7, 1814. 
John Bromwell......... a 214 89 Jan. 20, 1815. 
CD ee DUNE nde wdieewaidn 214 89 Nov. 6, 1814. 
John H. George........ | ee 214 89 June 26, 1815. 
By” re PU ok ease sinwes 214 89 Nov. 6, 1814. 
Ce ee Boatswain’s mate... 811 35 Oct. 5, 1815. 
Daniel Dobbins......... Sailing~ Master..... 2,295 00 Nov. 20, 1815. 
a ern Fear 214 89 Dec. 1, 1815. 
John W. Palmer........ Master’s Mate...... 1,214 29 Dec. 24, 1815. 
James Benner......... err ece 214 89 Dec. 23, 1815. 
Abednego Hayes........ a Poe 214 89 Jan. 18, 1816, 
George Stockton........ Captain Army...... 2,295 00 Mar. 6, 1816. 
John Heddleson........ Lieutenant ......... 1,214 29 April 24, 1816. 
William Ramsdale...... DOE danesccenss 214 89 May 16, 1816. 
William Anderson...... eee eee 214 89 June 21, 1816. 
pC eS Quarter-Gunner ... 447 39 July 24, 1816. 
James Coburn.......... Army Lieutenant... 1,214 29 Feb. 20, 1818. 
John Daniels........... ee ere 214 89 May 4, 1818. 


$234 ,020 53 





Amount of prize money received at the Navy Department, 
being-the amount appropriated, with the exception of 
one-twentieth reserved for Commodore Chauncey, June 


i, ci ehicriecniigeahanetevekstntbaetenwebiuseds ones $242,250 00 
Amount expended as per foregoing roll................0000. 234,020 53 
$8 ,229 47 


The foregoing list is copied from American State Papers, 
Vol. XIV, Naval Affairs, Vol. I, pp. 566-572. It contains the 
names of 534 officers and men. The orthography and order of 
changed. Burd should, of course, be Bird, as in the list of 
wounled on the Lawrence. With the list in the volume from 
, ich it was copied, are notes after each name explainine to 
\..om the money was paid. 




















BRADY’S LEAP. 


BY E, O. RANDALL, 


In what is known as “Tract 29,” issued in 1875 by the West- 
ern Reserve Historical Society, the “tradition”—as the Tract calls 
it—of Brady’s leap is related. That a famous leap by Brady was 
made, at the place generally designated as the site, there is little 
or no doubt. The time and attending circumstances of the 
achievement are much in dispute, and wrote Mr. L. V. Bierce, 
in 1856, “the numerous traditions respecting Brady’s Leap across 
the Cuyahoga River, and many other hair breadth escapes and 
adventures of that old frontiersman grow more and more vague 
and conflicting with the lapse of time.” 

“Tract 29” consists mainly of a letter written at Akron, in 
1856, to one Seth Day, by Frederick Wadsworth, in which letter 
Wadsworth states that in 1802-he was residing in Pittsburg and 
there met “a man by the name of John Sumerall,’’ who had long 
lived in Pittsburg and who had been an “intimate friend of 
Brady,” from whom he (Sumerall) learned the particulars of 
his (Brady’s) life and adventures. According to Sumerall’s ac- 
count Samuel Brady “a powerful strong man, kind hearted, but 
an uncompromising and deadly enemy-to the Indians,” lived in 
his youth in Pennsylvania. During an Indian raid the people of 

srady’s settlement were killed and Brady escaping “swore etern- 
al enmity to the whole Indian race.” Sumerall relates to Wads- 
worth many of the encounters Brady had with the red men and 
among escapades the one involving the famous leap. Sumerall 
gave Wadsworth the date of this feat but the latter failed to 
remember it. This lapse of memory by Wadsworth is unforunate 
as that is the main point in dispute by different relators of the 
incident. Wadsworth recites the story at some length as he had 
it from Sumerall who had it from Brady. Briefly the account 
is that Brady—at the time in question, date not given—left Pitts- 
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burg with three or four companions, “on a scout toward the 
Sandusky villages,” and arrived there only to be captured by a 
party of twelve Indians. His companions were killed in the en- 
counter. The Indian captors hastened their prize prisoner to 
their village amid great rejoicings of the tribesmen. His execu- 
tion at the stake was decreed. The tribesmen assembled to wit- 
ness the burning. There seemed to be no hope for Brady when 
he espied the renegade Simon Girty in the Indian crowd. They 
had been boys together and had been companions in frontier ad- 
ventures. Brady plead with Girty to rescue him from his fate 
but to no avail as Girty, at first pretending not to recognize his 
old friend, finally refused to aid him. He now “begged Girty 
to furnish him with the means to take his own (Brady’s) life” 
and thus escape the horrible tortures awaiting him. But without 
effect. Girty was implacable. The victim was tied to the stake; 
the fagots heaped about him; “the fires were lighted and -the 
excitement among the Indians intense.’”’ The Indian circle around 
him drew closer and he began to feel the flames. He watched 
his opportunity, when in the confusion of the scene, a fine look- 
ing squaw, belonging to one of the chiefs, ventured too near 
him for her own safety. With a mighty effort, Brady broke the 
withes that bound him, leaped over the burning fagots, caught 
the squaw by the head and shoulders and threw her into the 
burning pile and amid the consternation and panic following, 
sprung forth and fled for the forest. Brady was a swift runner 
and easily outdistanced his pursuers. The Indians were of course 
soon in hot pursuit and a long chase, lasting a day or more, 
ensued. It continued for a hundred miles until he reached 
the Cuyahoga river in Franklin Township, Portage County, 
at what is now the town of Kent. The Indians were 
close upon him, and a number of times came near over- 
taking him. He had intended crossing the Cuyahoga at a place 
called “Standing Stone” on the Indian trail from Sandusky to 
the Salt Springs, a few miles south of Warren, Trumbull County. 
He was obliged to change his course and followed down the river 
until he found himself at the Narrows, the narrowest place in 
the river channel, “the Indians close on his track behind him; 
he had not a moment to spare and as it was life or death with 
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him he made the famous Brady’s leap across the Cuyahoga 
River.” 

Some years before writing the letter, giving this account, 
Wadsworth visited the site of this leap, accompanied by a Mr. 
Haymaker who had personally known Brady: “We measured 
the river where we supposed the leap was made and found it 
between twenty-four and twenty-six feet. Brady jumped from 
the west to the east side; the banks on each side of the stream 
were nearly of the same height, the flat rock on the west side 
descending a very little from the west to the east. Brady “caught 
the bushes on the bank as he landed and fell some three or four 
or five feet before he recovered and got out.” By this time the 
Indians were within a few rods of the river and when they saw 
him on the opposite bank of the river they set up a terrible yell; 
“but none of them attempted to follow in jumping the river.” 
Three or four Indians fired at him, and wounded him slightly 
in the leg. The Indians then crossed the river at Standing Stone 
and continued their pursuit until Brady arrived at the small 
lake (Brady’s Pond), about a mile east of the Cuyahoga River. 
Here he found the Indians were gaining on him and as the 
wound in his leg was troubling him a little, “he must either 
secret himself in the lake or be again taken prisoner.” He 
plunged into the lake and “secreted himself under the water; 
amongst the lily pads, or pond lilies; he found a hollow weed 
which he could breathe through with his head under the water, 
this was in the fore part of the day and he remained in the lake 
until the next morning; he heard the Indians about the lake all 
day and until late at night.” The more likely account is that 
3rady concealed himself in the water beneath the branches of a 
tree fallen in the water’s edge. In any event the Indians sup- 
posed their pursued was drowned and gave up the hunt. Brady 
escaped to be the hero of many other events. 

Such is the story Wadsworth relates in “Tract 29.” There 
are other variations told by other reciters. The feature of the 
leap is usually similarly told but the secretion in the lake has 
different interpretations. 

As to the date of this noted occurrence we are of the opinion 
that it was in the year 1780, for it was May of that year that 
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General Brodhead, then at Pittsburg, having learned that an 
army of British and Indians was assembling on the Sandusky 
River, in preparation for an attack on Fort Pitt, directed Captain 
Samuel Brady—same Brady—to go to the Sandusky and learn 
the situation in the Indian center. On this particular errand 
(1780) Brady was accompanied by two or three companions, all 
dressed and painted like savages. The party reached the San- 
dusky River at Lower Sandusky, the Indian center (now Fre- 
mont). They waded, under cover of night, from the river on 
to the Island now called Brady’s Island—opposite the Indian 
town—where they lay in a thicket all the next day, watching the 
Indians enjoying a horse-race near the river bank. The tradition 
is that the party were discovered, Brady’s companions killed and 
Brady himself was captured and escaped as recited in “Tract 29.” 
Butterfield in his “History of the Girtys” places the episode in 
the year 1783. But that is too late for at that time the Revolu- 
tion in Ohio was practically over and Brodhead had no need of 
Brady’s spying expedition at that time and the summer of 1782 
was occupied with the Moravian massacre and the Crawford 
Expedition. There is no intimation anywhere of the occurrence 
of the event in that (1782) year. It may possibly have been in 
1781. But all indications point to the summer of 1780 when 
Brodhead sent Brady to the Sandusky town. The circumstances 
all point to that date. Still the mist of mere tradition obscures 
the certainty of history. One thing is certain, the leap was made 
and the place is indisputably located. 

Recently—September, 1911—the Editor of the Quarterly 
journeyed to Kent to view the exact spot. But that visit was 
somewhat disappointing as there are now no indications of the 
natural conditions prevailing at the time of the famous achieve- 
ment. The Cuyahoga River flows through the center of the 
picturesque little town of Kent. At the exact spot designated, 
the river, in early days, found its narrowest passage then 
some twenty-two feet in width. The banks on both sides 
were then of perpendicular height of twenty-five or more 
feet—some writers say forty. But time and the encroachments 
of civilization have leveled down these banks until they now 
rise only a few feet above the water’s surface; moreover the 
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rocky formation—formerly the base of the earthen banks— flank- 
ing each side of the river channel has been worn away by the 
water’s current and by the blasting of engineers to facilitate the 
river transportation, until the stream is today twice the width 
it was when Brady cleared the chasm with a bound. 

We have given above the substance of “Tract 29,” concern- 
ing Brady’s Leap. Another authority, though not quite so explicit 
is the account in the Draper Manuscripts, a copy of which we 
secured from the archives of the Library of the Wisconsin His- 
torical Society. It is catalogued in the Library as Draper Mss. 
“S” Vol. 8, pp. 133-140, inclusive. By permission of the distin- 
guished Librarian, Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, we publish the 
manuscript. 


From GEN. Sam. C. D. Harris, RAVENNA, O., 
BORN IN CONNECTICUT, NOV. 23. 1786. 


Gen. Harris came to the country in 1812; then heard the 
stories of the Leap of Brady's, and his battle at Brady’s Lake, 
from his brother-in-law, Ralph Buckland, who came in 1799, and 
others. 

This is Gen. Harris’ strong recollection of these interesting 
narratives: The Indians had committed depredations on the 
frontiers, and Brady followed them to Cuyahoga Portage at what 
is now Northampton. There came upon the Indians, and fired 
upon them, but as the Indians were much the most numerous, 
Brady found he had not force enough successfully to resist them, 
and accordingly directed his men to disperse, which they did. 
The Indians either knowing Brady, or at least suspecting him 
as the leader, directed some of their fleetest runners and bravest 
warriors after; they followed him, in hot pursuit, to the Cuya- 
hoga, and finding himself closely pursued, and partly hemmed in, 
and three quarters of a mile yet to the ford at the Standing Stone, 
left the trail, & bent his course for the Narrows, boldly resolving 
to leap the fearful chasm, and thus elude his enemies. And this 
feat he successfully accomplished. 

General Harris, as a practical surveyor, measured the spot 
in the fall of 1812, and found it just 22 feet across; then there 
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Map accompanying Draper MSS. account of Brady’s Leap. Map shows Indian trail, place 
of Brady’s Leap and Lake Brady, The squares are one-half mile square. 
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was a bridge on the very spot, made by Ralph Buckland in 1800 
or 1801; subsequently to 1812, a bridge was erected about 40 
or 50 rods above; and near the leap spot, a negro woman fell 
on a small footbridge, and they had to get her out with ropes. 

The ground was gently descending on the west side from 
the war-trail to the leap locality ; the banks of the river here were 
nearly on a level with each other, but on the east side was a shelf 
or bench some three feet wide, and some four or five feet below 
the top of the bank, and this bench was some thirty or forty feet 
long—& upon this Brady probably alighted, which served to favor 
his desperate effort. This ledge or bench was blasted off about 
1840 when the canal was building. Both banks of the river, from 
the Standing Stone down to the little island, about 120 rods 
below the Narrows, were lined with scattering hemlocks of vari- 
ous dimensions, some quite large, and back of this hemlock skirt 
were scattering oaks, 

As Brady rose the eastern bank, the Indians fired on and 
wounded him—for they dared not follow the bold adventurer; 
& had to go above three fourths of a mile to the ford at the 
Standing Stone, or below to the little island, something over a 
third of a mile—probably some went either way, hoping to head 
Brady, weary & wounded as he was, and doubly exhausted as 





they very well knew he must have been after making such a 
herculean leap as he had accomplished. But Brady never flagged 
in his efforts, but kept on rapidly to the beautiful pond or lake 
which has ever since borne his name, just two miles from the 
Narrows where he made his memorable leap. Weary & ex 
hausted, & well-knowing his enemies were yet pursuing him with 
the ferocity of blood-hounds, he plunged into the water, where 
it was some 12 feet deep, & hid himself under a large chestnut 
tree which had fallen into the lake at its southern end, & close to 
the battle-ground & where with pond lilies & flags to aid in 
screening him, he remained in quiet, while the Indians trailing his 
blood upon the prostrate tree, walked out upon its trunk, & con- 
cluded he had sunk beneath the waters, like a brave warrior, 
rather than suffer the loss of his scalp-lock at the hands of his 
foes. The Indians, of course, now gave up the fruitless chase, 
and returned—doubtless wondering at Brady’s almost superhu- 
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man leap, & exulting that the mortal foe of the Red Men would 
trouble them no more. But they counted without their host, for 
Brady yet lived to make many a one of their murderous and 
treacherous race bite the dust in death. The chestnut tree which 
served our hero so well on this occasion, was yet to be seen after 
1812, and was seen by Gen. Harris. 

Brady's Lake Ambuscade——Brady, at another time, pursued 
Indians who had been committing mischief ; & as he and his party 
neared Brady's Lake, the trail became so fresh, that Brady knew 
he was close upon them. He placed his men in ambush on either 
side of the bridge at the southern extremity of this beautiful 
sheet of water,—which was a little over half a mile in length. 
This lake is now used as a reservoir for the canal, & now extends 
much farther to the north than formerly, nearly to Lake Pepin. 
Having thus disposed of his men, Brady then proceeded with a 
chosen few cautiously to the Standing Stone, & there discovered 
the Indians encamped and eating; and he & his- party boldly 
fired upon the astonished Indians, who probably thought them- 
selves beyond the reach of pursuit, eighty miles as they were 
from the mouth of Beaver. (See C‘4en Time, Vol. II, p. 351, 
Irvine’s letter, 1788.) Brady knew well what he was about, & 
resolved to play the Indians a bold game of their own kind, and 
the moment he fired upon them, he and his men beat a quick 
retreat as though alarmed at their own temerity. The ill-fated 
Indians followed in hot pursuit, and in a few minutes were un- 
consciously drawn into the fatal ambuscade, where on either 
side of the trail & at the east end, Brady’s intrepid warriors were 
secreted with their deadly rifles all poised in waiting for the ap- 
proach of the foe—and as Brady reached the eastern extremity 
of the ambuscade, he fired his signal gun at the Indians as they 
were now completely in the net set for them, when the whites on 
either hand gave a general fire at the Indians now huddled to- 
gether in stupid surprise, & nearly all were killed. Gen. Harris 
saw plenty of bones scattered around after he came to the coun- 
try. A broken sword was found by the Stewart family (Jona- 
than Stewart found it) after the settlement of the country—say 
about 1820—the hilt of brass was sound, & is yet preserved. It 
was found in the swamp below. 
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The late Gen. Joshua Woodward, of Franklin, one of the 
earliest settlers there, he and—Scott, of Youngstown, who 
knew Brady well (Scott has been dead several years) relate about 
the Leap just as here related—®& all the early relators agreed 
precisely in the particulars of the narrative, 

The Cuyahoga at the Narrows where the Leap was made— 
the Indian trail—the Standing Stone—Brady’s Lake and battle- 
ground—are represented on an outline map (See map opposite 
page 154), made with much care by Gen. Harris for me, on a 
separate sheet of paper. The Indian trail went to Old Cuyahoga 
Portage, in Northampton; there the Indians took their canoes to 
the Tuscarawas portage, about 7 miles. 














Site of Brady’s Leap as it Appears To-day. 
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EDITORIALANA. 
VOL. XX. No. 4. ' uarlotl, 


GENERAL BRINKERHOFF. 


Elsewhere in this Quarterly we give notice of the death of General 
Brinkerhoff with an extended account of his busy and useful life and 
many of its prominent achievements. But no written record of the life 
of such a man can adequately present what he really was to the world 
in which he lived. The inestimable outflow of a beautiful and true 
character, ever loyal to the highest ideals of life, cannot be recorded, 
cannot be duly valued, cannot in the fullest extent be appreciated. Back 
of all he did, broad and lasting as it may have been, is the man. Therein 
lay his power, his sway, over fellowmen. Sweet and gentle in dispo- 
sition, ever courteous and urbane in manner, tenacious of his 
own convictions, when once formed, but tolerant of the views and beliefs 
of others, his life was a benign atmosphere, soothing and strengthening 
to all with whom he came in contact. He loved men, he loved children, 
he loved nature in all her varied forms, and buoyed by a hopeful and 
optimistic temperament, he rose above the petty annoyances of everyday 
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experience and above the greater trials and disappointments in effort 


and ambition. He was ever a thoughtful and sincere student. Alt 
realms of knowledge attracted his receptive and capacious mind. He 
studied men and knew human nature. He read books and absorbed their 
contents. The problem of life was ever fresh and deeply interesting to 
him. The greater query of the future was his constant meditation. 
He was unhampered by the dogmas of narrow sectarians, but he was 
steadfast in the belief of a divine and supreme intelligence and the 
adjustment in a better and unseen world of all that seemed wrong or 
awry in this. He had a deep sense of responsibility. Every duty that 
came to him was earnestly and painstakingly discharged. He sympathized 
with the distressed and the unfortunate. It was ever his chosen task 
to help others by word or deed.. Selfishness found no lodging in his 
makeup. Such men live the highest life in this world of flesh and blood 
and accomplish things for themselves and others, and the memory 
of such men is a lasting impetus to those who survive them. 

Through a period of nearly twenty years the present writer knew, 
edmired and respected Roeliff Brinkerhoff. Many a delightful hour 
have we spent in his presence, an auditor to his rare and interesting 
reminiscences, a recipient of his helpful cheer and a beneficiary of the 
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stimulation of his firm assurance that all is well here below and all will 
be better in the world beyond. His life was above reproach, his career 
an inspiration. None knew him but to love him, none named him but to 
praise. 


No organization with which he was connected seemed to give 
him greater pleasure than the Archaeological and Historical Society. 
Its field of investigation, its province of collecting and preserving the 
records of the past and its work of storing the same for future gen- 
erations of students, particularly appealed to his intellectual activities 
and his fondness for knowledge of what has been, what is and what may 
be. In the pantheon of those who have been most potent in the origin 
and growth of this Society—the memory of no one will be more per- 
manent or more revered than that of Roeliff Brinkerhoff. 





SITE OF FORT GOWER. 


An interesting and informing volume could be written on Little 
Journeys to Historic Sites in Ohio, and it is one of the dreams of the 
Editor of the Quarterly to some day put forth such a volume. Mean- 
while, as time permits such “little journeys” are being made. It was 
on a brilliant day last August (1911) that the Editor “tripped” to what 
in some respects is one of the most historic sites in Ohio. Many articles 
have been penned and published on the pioneer forts of Ohio. No 
state in the Northwest Territory can boast of as many stockades in 
the early days as can the Buckeye commonwealth. Romantic, dramatic 
and patriotic are the records of many of them. The French fort of 
1745 at the mouth of the Sandusky, the scene of Nicholas’ conspiracy; 
the stockade defense at Loramie’s on the Pickawillany, the scene of 
the prelude of the contest between the French and the British for the 
Northwest Territory; the first fort built by the Americans, in the 
American Revolution, the famous Fort Laurens near the present site 
of Bolivar; Fort Stephenson (Fremont) on the Sandusky, the scene of 
the siege of Croghan’s little band attacked by Proctor and his British 
veterans aided by Tecumseh and his horde of western savages, in the 
War of 1812; there are few stories in warfare equal to it for display of 
bravery and patriotism. But the fort least known to general history 
—for it is not mentioned by any of the leading historians—and yet 
most significant in western annals, for an event connected therewith, 
is Fort Gower at the mouth of the Hocking, or Hockhocking, as it was 
once called from the Indian name “Hockin-hockin.” 

It was the year 1774 in the month of June that the English Parlia- 
ment passed the detested Quebec Act—an affirmation of the previous 
so-called Quebec Act of 1763. This act of 1774, provided a government 
for the Province of Quebec, embracing the territorial domain west 
and north of the Ohio River—known later as the Northwest Territory. 
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This arbitrary and oppressive jurisdiction covered the scattered western 
traders’ posts and more firmly than ever excluded any control over it or 
interest in it by the sea-board colonies. Settlements from the American 
colonies were forbidden in this territory. The Pennsylvanians did not so 
seriously protest at this Quebec Act as the Pennsylvanians desired that 
the Indians be left in undisputed and undisturbed possession of the trans- 
Ohio empire, to the end that the fur trade, extensive and lucrative 
to the Quaker provincials, might be undiminished. But with the Vir- 
ginians it was different. They claimed, by right of their charter, that 
a large part of the Ohio country belonged to Virginia. They claimed 
the right to invade the Ohio country and make settlements therein. This 
is not the place to enter upon a discussion of the motives and pur- 
poses of Durmore’s War —so-called — which followed on the heels of 
the Quebec Act. Suffice it to say, Lord Dunmore, the royal governor 
of Virginia, decided upon a hostile expedition across the Ohio, the 
main ostersible purpose being to chastise the Ohio Indians for their 
aggressive incursions across the Ohio River. We cannot follow the 
details of this so-called war. They will be found in an article by the 
writer in the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society Quar- 
terly for October, 1902. Dunmore-raised an army of some three thousand 
Virginia soldiers. This force was divided into two divisions, fifteen hun- 
dred of the contingent were placed under General Andrew Lewis, and 
following down the Kanawha reached Point Pleasant October 6th, where 
four days later the battle was fought in which Cornstalk, the head 
of the Shawnee Confederacy, with over a thousand Indian braves, 
was defeated and driven back across the Ohio. Lewis then, in accord- 
ance with instructions received from Lord Dunmore, crossed the Ohio 
and began his march to the Pickaway Plains, there to unite with Dun- 
more’s division which was encamped on Sippo Creek. It is the Ohio 
invasion of Dunmore’s troops that has to do with Fort Gower. While 
Andrew Lewis was pursuing the course mapped out for him by Dun- 
more, the latter had rendezvoused his division at Pittsburg, whence he 
embarked on the Ohio in a flotilla of a hundred canoes, besides keel boats 
and pirogues, with George Rogers Clark, Michael Cresap, Simon Girty 
and Simon Kenton—then known as Simon Butler—as scouts and guides. 
The army moved down the river until it reached the mouth of the 
Hocking, at which point the soldiers left the flotilla and built a stockade 
which Dunmore called Fort Gower, after Earl Gower, a personal friend 
of Dunmore in the British House of Lords. Leaving a garrison of one 
hundred men to guard the fort, on October 11th, with White Eyes, 
the Delaware chief as an extra guide, Dunmore began his march up 
the Hocking Valley, which he followed by way of the present sites of 
Athens and Logan, thence he struck a little south of west to the Pick- 
away Plains, finally establishing his camp, called Charlotte, on the north 
bank of the Sippo. Here took place the famous conference between the 
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Virginia general and Cornstalk and his accompanying chiefs, the Mingo 
Logan refusing to participate. The treaty of Charlotte was the result. 
The “war” was over and Dunmore, breaking camp on October 3lst, 
proceeded on his return march to the Ohio. He reached Fort Gower 
on the 5th of November. Here the soldiers learned, for the first time, 
of the action taken by the first Continental Congress, which had assem- 
bled at Philadelphia, September 5, 1774. The officers of the army 
thereupon held a meeting and passed resolutions which we here insert in 
full from the American Archives, 4th Series, Vol. 1, p. 962: 

“GENTLEMEN :—Having now concluded the campaign, by the assist- 
ance of Providence, with honor and advantage to the colony and our- 
selves, it only remains that we should give our country the strongest 
assurance that we are ready, at all tirnes, to the utmost of our power, 
to maintain and defend her just rights and privileges. We have lived 
about three months in the woods without any intelligence from Boston, 
or from the delegates at Philadelphia. It is possible, from the groundless 
reports of designing men, that our countrymen may be jealous of the use 
such a body would make of arms in their hands at this critical juncture. 
That we are a respectable body is certain, when it is considered that we 
can live weeks without bread or salt; that we can sleep in the open air 
without any covering but that of the canopy of heaven; and that our 
men can march and shoot with any in the known world. Blessed with 
these talents, let us solemnly engage to one another, and our country in 
particular, that we will use them to no purpose but for the honor and 
advantage of America in general, and of Virginia in particular. It 
behooves us then, for the satisfaction of our country, that we should 
give them our real sentiments, by way of resolves, at this very alarming 
crisis. 

“Whereupon the meeting made choice of a committee to draw up 
and prepare resolves for their consideration, who immedietely with- 
drew, and after some time spent therein, reported that they had agreed 
to and prepared the following resolves, which were read, maturely con- 
sidered and, agreed to, nemine contradicente, by the meeting, and om 
dered to be published in the Virginia Gazette: 

“Resolved, That we will bear the most faithful aliegiance to His 
Majesty, King George the Third, whilst His Majesty delights to reign 
over a brave and free people; that we will, at the expense of life, and 
everything dear and valuable, exert ourselves in support of his crown, 
and the dignity of the British Empire. But as the love of liberty, and 
attachment to the real interests and just rights of America outweigh 
every other consideration, we resolve that we will exert every power 
within us for the defense of American liberty, and for the support of 
her just rights and privileges; not in any precipitate, riotous or tumul- 
tuous manner, but when regularly called forth by the unanimous voice 
of our countrymen. 
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“Resvived, That we entertain the greatest respect for His Excellenev. 
the Right Honorable Lord Dunmore, who commanded the expedition 
against the Shawnese; and who, we are confident, underwent the great 
fatigue of this singular campaign from no other motive than the true 
interest of this country. 

“Signed by order and in behalf of the whole corps. 

“BENJAMIN ASHBY, Clerk.” 


These resolutions were virtually a Declaration of Independence on 
Ohio soil, by Virginian backwoodsmen, six months before the shot was 
fired at Concord that was “heard ’round the world,” and more than a year 
and a half before the Liberty Bell of Independence Hall pealed forth 
the freedom of the Colonies. Is there a spot in Ohio or in the North- 
west so deserving of a monument as this historic site of Fort Gower? 
Hockingport, to-day, is indeed an “out of the way” place. It is:on no 
highway of travel, either of steam or electric conveyance. It can only be 
reached by ferry across the Ohio from the almost houseless Harris 
Station in West Virginia or by a drive or auto whisk from the little 
station of Coolville on the south-western division of the B. & O. The 
drive from Coolville, a distance of some six miles, is through a most 
picturesque country of hill, dale and river, for the route lies along the 
north bank of the Hocking river. It was early on the August morning 
that we pulled into the little cluster of houses that the inmates designate 
as Hockingport. The Ohio at this point takes a plunge due south, 
which the Hockhocking, or Hocking, as it is generally known, enters the 
Ohio by a curve from the west. The exact location of the almost for 
gotten stockade enclosure, as determined by the best traditionary lore 
obtainable, “on the spot,’ by the present writer, was upon the east or 
north side of the Hocking, on the elevated bank of the Ohio, from 
which its garrison could overlook the broad, placid sweep of the 
majestic river, which is here flanked on the Virginia side by a chain 
of graceful hills, the tip land of a spur of the Alleghany range. Our 
pilot, a scholarly gentleman of many years residence in the town, led 
us into the midst of a field covered with tall corn stalks and pointed 
out a few heavy stones, which, it is verily believed, were portions of the 
magazine receptacle of the fort. The palisaded earthworks, long since 
ploughed away, lay on the outskirts of the present burg, a little sleepy 
hamlet of only a score and a half scattered dwellings, in which abide 
some six score inhabitants, who live the simple life “far away from the 
madding crowd’s ignoble strife.’ Surely Hockingport awaits a just 
renown, when it shall be the mecca of historical students, for within its 
precincts assembled the Virginia frontiersmen who, of all the Colonists, 
were the first to declare their willingness, if called upon, to unsheathe 
their swords “for the defense of American liberty.” 
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THE ICE AGE IN NORTH AMERICA. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra Company, Oberlin, Ohio, has recently issued 
a fifth and revised edition of “The Ice Age in North America, and Its 
Bearings Upon the Antiquity of Man.” The author is Professor G. 
Frederick Wright, President of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society. No writer could be better qualified for such a schol- 
arly and informing work. Professor Wright has been a most consci- 
entious and broad student of theology, and the language and literature 
of the Old and New Testaments. For some ten years he was professor 
in Oberlin College, on the harmony of science and religion. Professor 
Wright is also an accomplished scholar in geology and relative natural 
sciences. He was assistant on the Pennsylvania and United States 
Geological Surveys and is the author of several works of a geological 
character, bearing upon the formation of the earth’s surface, not only 
in America but Europe and Asia, which countries he has visited at length 
in order to procure his material at first hand. Especially have his studies 
been directed to the American Continent and for this work, now reissued 
in enlarged and revised form, the author has given the ripest and best 
part of his life. When the first edition of this work was issued, in 1889, 
Professor Wright had been for fifteen years prominent in glacial in- 
vestigations. He had published numerous articles in the scientific jour- 
nals recounting his discoveries in New England, had traced the south- 
ern boundary of the glaciated region in America from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Mississippi River, and published the results in Vol. Z. 
of the Pennsylvania Reports, and in Tract No. 60, of the Western 
Reserve Historical Society of Cleveland, which had kept him in the 
field for three years. His delineation of the glaciated boundary east 
of the Mississippi is that found on all maps at the present time. Later 
he completed investigations in this area and published the results in 
Bulletin No. 58 of the U. S. Geological Survey. In 1886, the oppor 
tunity came for him to visit Alaska and make protracted observations 
on the Muir Glacier, which though beginning to be visited by tourists 
had not been subjected to scientific scrutiny, and it was four years before 
any other scientific investigations of the glacier were carried on. He 
was then invited to give a course of Lowell Institute Lectures in Boston 
upon the subject that is the title of this book. Thus it appears that 
Professor Wright was unusually prepared for his work, so that it was 
not strange that his book took rank at once as the standard publication 
on the subject. The first edition of 1,500 copies, though sold at $5.00 
a copy, was disposed of during the first season. Since then three more 
editions have been called for and the demand was such that the author 
has felt justified in spending a large amount of time and money in 
bringing the treatise up to date in this fifth revised and enlarged edition. 

Speaking of the fifth and latest edition, the veteran geologist, Pro- 
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fessor Charles H. Hitchcock, says “It is the most convenient compendium 
in existence of the features of the Glacial period.” Professor Boyd 
Dawkins, of England calls it “a valuable addition to the geography and 
geology of North America.” The Journal of Education says “No 
specialist in geology in any part of the world ever thinks of being with- 
out this book, which is now in its fifth edition greatly enlarged, revised 
up to the latest contribution of the science.” The London Daily News 
says that “it forms an almost complete study of glacial formations not 
merely in America but over most of the known world.” The Springfield 
Republican speaks of it as “one of the most important scientific publi- 
cations of the present year. . . . The volume should be given a place 
in every important public and school library.” The San Francisco Bul- 
letin says “The volume is a classic in the field of geology, and the new 
edition, printed in good, clear type, on the very best of paper, will be 
welcomed by geologists throughout the world.” 

The new material in the book is specially abundant: concerning the 
glaciers of British Columbia, Alaska, and Greenland, and concerning the 
glacial deposits in Pennsylvania, Ohio, the Missouri Valley, and the valley 
of the Red River of the North, while the discussion of the cause and 
the date of the Glacial period, and of the remains of glacial man have 
been greatly enlarged. 

It is interesting to note that the main conclusions at which Pro- 
fessor Wright had arrived in the first edition are amply supported by 
later investigations. His inference that the front of the Muir Glacier 
had retreated twenty or twenty-five miles between the visit of Vancouver 
in 1794 and Professor Wright’s visit in 1886 in fully confirmed by the 
fact, (shown by photographs and later reports) that the front has receded 
seven miles since 1886. The late date of the close of the glacial period 
is supported by a great array of facts discovered during the last twenty 
years, especially by the author’s own new investigation of the age of 
the Niagara Gorge, and of the small amount of post glacial corrosion 
which has taken place since the ice withdrew from Northern Ohio, and 
by Dr. Warren Upham’s investigation of the age of the shore lines about 
glacial Lake Agassiz—a body of water which occupied the valley of the 
Red River of the North while the continental glacier was melting back 
from the Canada line to Hudson Bay. The existence of man in America 
before the close of the Glacial period, so fully discussed in the first 
edition, is made still more certain by a number of subsequent discoveries. 
Professor Wright is confident, however, that this does not indicate so 
great an antiquity as is commonly supposed. He believes he has evidence 
to prove that glacial man in America was contemporary with highly 
civilized man in the valleys of the Nile and of the Euphrates, and in 
Central Asia. 

Thus much of the work and the impression it has created on the 
leaders of scientific scholarship. 
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It is not the purpose of the Editor of this Quarterly to review in 
any detail the contents of this “Ice Age in North America.” The atten- 
tion of the readers of the Quarterly is called to this work because aside 
from its value to the scientific world it has both a geological and archae- 
ological bearing upon the State of Ohio. Prof. Wright describes at length 
the location, movement and geological results of the glacial epoch in 
what is now the Buckeye State, the north-western two-thirds of which 
was in the Ice Age submerged beneath the great ice flow from the north. 
The edge, or terminal moraine, of this covering, is clearly defined in an 
oblique line, reaching from New Lisbon to Cincinnati. The territory 
south-east of this line remained “dry.” Prof. Wright deals most inter- 
estingly, and in phraseology the layman can easily comprehend, with all 
the scientific features of this ice covered region; the testimony of the 
terminal moraine; the marks of the deposits by knobs and kettle holes; 
the great boulders brought down from Canada and scattered here and 
there, gigantic and imperishable records of the ice flood, its direction and 
extent; all the great results of this tremendous epoch are related and, 
as far as science can do so, explained. 

One of the most interesting features of this work to the Ohio reader 
is the archaeological proof of the existence of the glacial man in Ohio. 
This is found in the chapter on “Man in the Glacial Period.” The wit- 
nesses of the presence of the original ice man in this State are few 
but their evidence seems to be convincing to Professor Wright. In 1844, 
Dr. C. L. Metz, of Madisonville, near Cincinnati, found “an implement 
chipped from a pebble of black flint” embedded in the gravel, eight feet 
below the surface. This paleolith is about the size of a man’s hand, and 
is almost a replica, in size, shape and material, of one found by Dr. 
Abbott in the Trenton (N. J.) gravel. In 1887 Dr. Metz found another 
paleolith in an excavation in a similar deposit in the north-east corner 
of Clermont county, near Loveland. In October, 1889, Mr. W. C. Mills, 
then president of a local Archzological Society at Newcomerstown, and 
now Curator of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, 
found a flint implement of paleolithic type fifteen feet below the surface 
of the glacial terrace bordering the valley at Newcomerstown. This 
paleolith, Prof. Wright states, is a duplication, in all respects, to one from 
the valley of the Somme, France, and which was placed in the pos- 
session of Prof. Wright by Dr. Evans of London. There seems to be 
no doubt in the minds of Dr. Metz and Mr. Mills that the paleoliths came 
to the places of their lodgment by natural means, and therefore there 
can be nothing artificial about their testimony. All this is most interest- 
ing and, as the daily journals often say in their head-lines, “important if 
true.” The entree to, and existence in, the precincts of Ohio seems to 
rest upon these three paleolithic proofs. Are they enough, is the query 
suggested to the legal mind, trained to the weighing of evidence? If the 
ice man was really here as an inhabitant, why not other, indeed “num- 
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erous, similar testimonials in other regions covered by the glacial flow? 
But this question is not for us to discuss. We leave the debate to the 
learned gentlemen of the scientific arena. 

Prof. Wright’s book is not a “dry as dust” volume of technical 
lore. It is written in a clear, simple, entertaining style; holds the reader, 
young and oid, the collegiate and one only endowed with “common sense,” 
with equal intent. It is at once a most successful contribution to the 
scientific and popular lore concerning the period, when the ice man 
of the north went forth and gripped with his frigid fingers a large por- 
tion of the earth. It was a wonderful conquest and Prof. Wright tells 
the story in a manner at once charming and scholarly. The work is 
printed in clear, legible type and is embellished with copious illustrations 
and maps. 





THE WILDERNESS TRAIL. 


One of the most valuable contributions to the historical literature 
of the West, issued in recent years, is one entitled “The Wilderness 
Trail,” or “The Ventures and Adventures of the Pennsylvania Traders 
on the Allegheny Path,’ with some annals of the “Old West, and the 
Records of Some Strong Men and Some Bad Ones.” The work, pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, is in two volumes of four 
hundred pages each. There are numerous pictures and portraits, a few 
of the latter from rare originals, never before reproduced; there are 
also many maps, reduced replicas, from the originals in the government 
archives. The author of this work is Mr. Charles A. Hanna, whose 
extensive account of “The Scotch-Irish” published some years ago, gave 
the author a most favorable introduction to the public. Mr. Hanna is 
an Ohio man, having been born and raised in Harrison county, though 
for many years he has been a resident of New York City. The work 
deserves a more extended and detailed review than our space will permit. 
It has met with a most complimentary reception at the hands of the 
literary and historical critics. Mr. Hanna has put forth a monumental 
production. Possessed of an intense interest in the early history of the 
great west, especially the Ohio Valley, endowed with the temperament 
and taste of a man of letters, Mr. Hanna has with almost overzealous 
application to details and an indefatigible devotion to accuracy accumu- 
lated a well nigh overwhelming fund of historical matter. Indeed Mr. 
Hanna’s volumes present an amplitude of facts that almost bewilder the 
reader. But the data acquired through great labor and patience has 
been secured from authoritative sources and has the inestimable value 
of accuracy. The sources of information are freely stated and original 
documents, archives, inaccessible to the ordinary writer, and rare au- 
thorities are drawn upon and much historical information, hitherto un- 
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published is placed at the command of the book buyer. For the his- 
torical student, for the teacher and the writer on historical topics cov- 
ered by the reach of the book, it has no equal, indeed no substitute or 
equivalent. But for the mere reader, seeking a consecutive narrative, 
for entertainment as well as knowledge the volumes will not fill so wide 
a field. But this latter evidently was not the ambition or purpose of the 
author. He has accomplished what he set forth to do— placed a store- 
house of historical material at the command of those wishing to draw 
therefrom. The subjects treated by the author cover the numerous 
Indian tribes ranging from Eastern Pennsylvania to the Illinois river. 
The tribal differences and hostile relations are related. The great chiefs 
and sachems are brought to view. The chief network of the volumes is 
the outlining of the Indian paths, the great wilderness trails, that formed 
the highways, east and west, north and south, in the territory mentioned 
above. No such complete and accurate literary and historical surveying 
has been done by any other author. The many forest paths of the aborig- 
ine and the pioneer trader have been heretofore more or less labyrinthian 
even to the student of aboriginal days. Mr. Hanna, however, has traced 
these out, fully described them and descriptively platted their direction and 
extent. The Indian villages and trader centers are designated and the lead- 
ing traders and adventurers who trod these paths are again led through 
their negotiations and adventures, The rivers and streams, the waterways 
of the same period are completely described, along the banks of which 
waterways and through the paths of the forest interiors move the figures 
of the red and the white man of the earliest historic times; personages 
of whom we read so often cursorily in the general histories and legend- 
arily or pictorially in the romances and stories of imaginative writers. 
But in the pages of Mr. Hanna we get the specific data concerning these 
actors in the earliest western events. A great host of Indian chiefs and 
sachems are noted and all the leading traders and scouts. An idea of the 
detail scope of the work is intimated by the fact that in the pages of 
the work some three hundred rivers and as many creeks are mentioned 
by name and some five hundred Indian towns are designated. The 
Indian names of these creeks, rivers and towns are given and in great 
numbers of cases the English equivalent. The brief but illuminating 
sketches and notes concerning the historic Indians and traders not only 
give much fresh knowledge to the reader but correct in innumerable 
instances well established errors prevailing heretofore in the popular 
literature bearing upon the people and events touched upon by Mr. 
Hanna. In short “The Wilderness Trail” is a great work—a vast col- 
lection of historic lore which greatly increases our accessible knowledge 
of the Indian tribes, their living centers, their movements, their leaders, 
their wars; and their pale face enemies and friends, the trader with his 
pack-horses, the scout as the forerunner of tribal encounter or bloody 
contests between the redman and his invading pale face. Mr. Hanna 
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has done a unique and stupendous service in the field of western historic 
lore. These volumes will soon be beyond the reach of the purchaser as 
but one thousand copies were printed —‘“from type and the type de- 
stroyed” — say the publishers. Scarcity will therefore soon add to the 
value of the work. 





A BUCKEYE BOYHOOD. 


A very delightful and entertaining little volume of two hundred 
pages, recently published by The Robert Clarke Company, Cincinnati, is 
“A Buckeye Boyhood,” by William Henry Venable. The mention of the 
author’s name is assurance of the literary excellence of the story and 
the charming nature of the narrative. Mr. Venable early won high place 
among the Ohio men of letters by his “Beginnings of Literary Culture 
in the Ohio Valley,” now a classic in Ohioana. His numerous other 
books of poetry, history, fiction and essay bespeak the range of his in- 
tellectual wealth and the versatility of his talent, thought and study. 
A dozen or more volumes on various themes, all gems in their way, 
attest the popular place Mr. Venable has attained among the readers not 
only of Ohio but the country at large. This last volume is a “veiled 
autobiography” —a renaissance of the life and times of the author’s 
boyhood; much of the recital being his own personal experience. The 
story is given in a simple, lucid style of “everyday” English — render- 
ing the pages fascinating alike to young and old. In the rush and whirl 
of our present day life the literature that seems most in demand is 
that either of the purely informing kind—the knowledge more or less 
heavy or technical that men and women seek for practical purposes — 
or the highly imaginative or sensational class that stimulates the emotions 
and is read, much as narcotics and intoxicants are taken, to deaden for 
the moment the oppressions and cares of an overwrought nervous ex- 
istence. The Buckeye Boyhood is a reversion—evidently delightful to 
the author and hence also to the reader —to the simple rural life of a 
generation or two ago; the struggle on the farm, for a plain living, 
with its attendant enjoyment of the freedom and beauties of nature; the 
toil arduous’ but simple, and unhampered by the exactions and high 
pressure of the “get there” ambitions and superfluous luxuries. The 
fields and woods and streams and hills and dales were the boy’s arena 
—the country school with its elemental studies, the glimpses of the 
village and city life and the wider range of vision they opened for 
the lad: his books and reading and his amusements; all these are set 
forth by the pen of Mr. Venable as with the brush of a master upon 
the canvas of memory by an artist not an impressionist but a realist. 
The chapter on “religious experience” is especially readable as it typi- 
fies the crucial trial through which nearly all thoughtful and serious 
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minded boys must pass. The “experience” is not unique but universal, 
the awakening of the expanding soul to the mysteries of an unseen but 
nevertheless a real world; the working of an irresistible spirit upon the 
troubled waters of a soul seeking to reconcile the natural inherent re- 
ligion with the dogmatic or conventional creed of the church. This 
reconciliation must be solved by each youth in his own way, influenced 
or aided by his own peculiar environment. How the Buckeye Boy 
wrought out his great problem and found his permanent foothold in 
a natural faith is told with unaffected candor and reverential delicacy. 
This review of youthful times—the backward look of a half a century 
or more—is a rare and precious playspell in the later days of a mature 
and fruitful literary iife 





POEMS ON OHIO. 


We believe it was Isaac Walton in his “Complete Angler” who spoke 
of “old fashioned poetry, but choicely good.” There are of course 
poets and poets, and good, bad and indifferent. The little volume en- 
titled “Poems on Ohio,” collected and annotated by Professor C. L. 
Martzolff, and published by the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society offers a variety in degree of excellency in the quality of the 
effusions by the rhyming writers who have taken Ohio, localities therein 
and historical incidents and characters connected therewith, as their sub- 
jects. Some of these poems are by authors whose names are fixed in 
the literary firmament; others of these poems will be classed by the 
critics as mere rhyming productions, a few verging towards the class 
designated as dogyerel, but all are interesting and from some point of 
view deserving of preservation. They number in this volume some 
hundred and thirty and reflect the sentiment and culture of the early 
pioneer days. It was well worth while for Prof. Martzolff to gather 
up these stray poems and put them in permanent form. The editor’s 
annotations are of great value for they embrace brief biographical 
notices of the authors, whose names, many of them at least, would 
otherwise have been lost in the shades of oblivion. Mr. Martzolff is 
well qualified for his part in the publication, for he has been for years 
a zealous student of Ohio history and his many valuable articles in the 
volumes of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society have 
made for him a recognized place in the literature of the history of Ohio. 
This volume should be in every public library in the State and to the 
teachers it will be of great use on occasions commemorative of historic 
events and in exercises of a patriotic nature. The volume retails for 
$1.00 and is sold by the Society publishing it. 
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Battle of Lake Erie described by, 433, 
Perry-Elliott controversy, on, 434. 
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British surrender, 428. 
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Battle of Lake Erie—Concluded. 
Burial of dead, 429, 
Criticism of, 415, 
Day of Battle, 425, 
Description of, 426. 
Distribution of prize money, 443-456. 
Elliott, Captain Jesse D., 425. 
Fac-simile, Perry’s dispatch, 487, 
“James Bird,” ballad of, 418, 
Killed and wounded in, 440-443, 
Mackensie’s description of, 435. 
Merit and rank of, 435. 
News of the victory, 432. 
Parsons, Dr. Usher, 433. 
Peace, triumph of, 417. 
Perry’s brother at, 433. 
Perry’s dispatch, 428. 
Perry-Elliott controversy, 434. 
Perry’s report to Secretary of Navy, 

437. 
Relative strength of squadrons, 436. 
Roosevelt, Theodore, on, 415, 435. 
Significance of, 430. 
Special mention of bravery of offi- 
cers, 439. 

Beecher, Dr. Lyman, 270, 

Bienville, Celoron, 222. 

Bird, James — 
Execution of, 418, 423, 
Sketch of, 421. 

“Black Laws,” 278, 

Blaine, James G., 411. 

Bland, Theodore, 118. 
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Boats — 
“New Orleans,” 228, 
“St. Clair,” 208. 
“Washington,” 228, 
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A Buckeye Boyhood, 476, 
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Brinkerhoff’s ‘‘Recollections of a Life 
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Bullock’s “Sketch of a Journey 


Through the Western States, of 
North America, 1827,’ 380. s 

Dickens’ “American Notes,” 382. 
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Shirreff’s “A Tour Through North 
America, 1835,”’ 381. 
Steele’s “A Summer Journey in the 
West,” 381. 
Stuart’s ‘Three 
America,” 380. 
“The Ice Age in North America,” 471. 
“The Volunteer Quartermaster,” 356. 
“The Wilderness Trail,” 474. 
Boone, Daniel, 223, 230. 
Brady’s Island, 461. 
Brady’s Lake, 464. 
Brady’s Leap — 
Account of, 457. 
Draper Mss. on, 461, 
Gen. Sam. C. D. Harris, account of, 
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Brinkerhoff, General Roeliff — 
Ancestry of, 354. 
Archeological, interest of, 366. 
Biography of, 355. 
Business lifé of, 354, 357. 
Career of, 354. 
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Civil War, in, 355, 365. 
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Campaign of 1863, 406. 
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Blue Jacket, 237. 
Captain Pipe, 253. 
Little Turtle, 85, 236. 
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Early newspapers of, 256, 258. 
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Kirby Smith threatens, 330. 
Morgan’s Raid near, 370. 
Municipal election of 1828, 255. 
Organization of, 255, 
Poem to, 350. 
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Polling places, 1828, 256. 
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Morgan’s Raid, 369. 
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Oberlin’s record in, 331. 
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Clark, George Rogers, 468. 
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Coshocton Campaign, 253. 
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Crawford, Col. Wm. — 
Expedition of, 164. 
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Cresap, Capt. Michael, 468, 
Logan’s letter to, 161. 
References to, 172. 

Curlis, Edward S., 50. 
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Dana, Chas. S., Address before Rufus 
Putnam Memorial Association, 124. 
Delaware, O., 1812, in, 61. 
First house in, 62. 
Gen. Hatrison’s Army at, 61. 
Local history of, 61. 
Pioneer days in, 62. 
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Doughty, Major, 103. 
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Draper Mss., “‘Brady’s Leap” quoted 
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Dunmore, Lord, Indian Treaty of, 164. 
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Earthworks [See Mounds.] 
Artifacts found in Wisconsin, 9. 
Azatlan ruins, 1, 
Burial for, 7. 
Classes of, 1, 
Conical Mounds, 7. 
Enclosures, 5. 
Fort Ancient, 248. 
Gen. Atkinson group in Wis., 8. 
“Koshkonong” group in Wis., 8. 
Noe Springs group in Wis., 9. 
Shapes of, 4. 
Wisconsin, in, 1, 
Editorialana — 
Jefferson’s Ordinance, 118, 
A Buckeye Boyhood, 476, 
Gen. Brinkerhoff, 466. 
Bunch of Grapes Tavern, 136. 
Poems on Ohio, 477. 
Site of Fort Gower, 467. 
The Ice Age in N. A., 471. 
The Wilderness Trail, 474. 
Education, Kendal Community, in, 181, 
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Pioneer, 246. 
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Fairbank, Calvin — 
Rescue of slave girl, 283. 
Sentenced to Kentucky Penitentiary, 
284. 
Fallen Timber, Tarhe at Battle of, 66. 
Finley, Rev: J. B., 67. 
Flatboats, 226. 
Flint Ridge, 245. 
Forbes, John, Ft. Duquesne taken by, 222, 
Forts — 
Ancient: 
Approach to, 249. 
Artifacts faund in, 249, 251. 
Builders of, 250. 
Character of works at, 251. 
Dimensions, 249. 
Embankment of, 249. 
Probable age of, 248, 
Purpose of, 250, 
Visit to, 248. 
Finney, 76. 
Treaty of, 65. 
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Resolutions made by officers 
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Site of, 467. 
Harmar, 76, 224. 
Treaty of, 65. 
McIntosh, 76. 
Treaty of, 64. 
Steuben, 78. 
Washington, 78. 
Wayne: 
Indian Treaty at, 238. 
Little Turtle born near, 236, 
Fremont, local history of, 58. 
French, Ohio Valley, in, 37. 
Fugitive Siave Law, 289, 303. 
Chas. H. Langston trial, 307. 
Fourth of July celebration, 1825, 241, 
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Gallipolis, 232. 

Garrison, William Lloyd, 271, 279, 
Gibson, John, Indian interpreter, 173. 
Giddings, Joshua R., 309. 

Girty, Simon, 458, 468, 

Gist, Christopher, 221, 230. 

Gower, Fort, 467. 
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Half King, 71. 
Aliases of, 69. 
Death of, 70. 
Significance of name, 72. 
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Handbills, Political, against Jackson, 265, 
Hanna, Chas. A., “The Wilderness 
Trail,” by, 474. 
Harmar’s Expedition, 237. 
Battle of, 93. 
Character of troops in, 103. 
Court of inquiry concerning, 88. 
Diary of Lieut. Denny, 102. 
Destruction of Indian villages, 85, 106, 
Events of, 79. 
Ferguson’s Maj., report of, 96. 
General order issued, 84. 
Hardin, Col., in, 92, 99, 102, 105, 106, 
Harmar’s Journal of, 89, 
Indian battle, 83, 86. 
Kentucky troops in, 104, 
Line of march, 105, 
Order of encampment, 105, 
Order of march, 80, 
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Harmar’s Expedition—Concluded. 
Result of, 88. 

Statement of Ensign Britt, 101. 
Strength of army, 104, 

Troops in, 96, 

Wyllys, Maj., in, 107. 

Harmar, Gen. Josiah — 
Accusations against, 108, 
Conduct of, in battle, 100, 
Criticism of, 88. 

Expedition of, 74, 77, 237. 
Sketch of, 74. 
Testimonials concerning, 101. 

Harris, Gen. Sam C. D., account of 

Brady’s Leap, 461. 

Harrison, Gen. W. H., 231. 
Indians council with, 65. 
Marches army to Fremont, 61. 
Perry’s dispatch to, 437. 

Heckewelder, John, 133. 

Henderson, Col. Richard, 223. 

Hiawatha, 50. 

Historical Societies, value of, 34. 

Horse racing, Pioneer, 243. 
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Ft. Atkinson Intaglio Mound, 23. 
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Internal Improvements, 43. 242. 
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Indians, 253. 
Battle at Brady’s Lake, 461, 464. 
Bird’s expedition against, 166. 
British influence, 75, 165. 
Civilization of, 49. 
Crawford’s expedition against, 164. 
Courage of, 55. 
Curtis, Edward S., on, 49, 50. 
Dunmore’s treaty with, 164. 
Half King, 64. 
Harmar’s expedition against, 74. 
Insurrection of, 77. 
Intoxication among, 156. 
Land claims of, 74. 
Little Turtle, 236. 
Longfellow, on, 49. 
McDonald’s expedition against, 162. 
Methods of, 153, 160. 
Miami, 237. 
Mounds probably built by, 29. 
Ohio, 224. 
Origin of name, 51. 
Probable origin of, 48. 
Religious ideas of, 51. 
Removal cf, in Pa., 143. 
Schoolcraft, on, 53. 
Schools founded for, 52. 
Sioux, massacre of, 55. 
Susquehanna, on, 145. 
‘Tarhe —the Crane, 64. 
Trails of, 236, 237. 
Treaties with, 238, 469. 
Wall, O. G., on, 55. 
Wyandot, 64. 
Indian Trails, Cuyahoga Portage, 465. 
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Jackson, Andrew, Jr., Gen. Brinkerhoff 
tutor in family of, 354. 
Jacksonianism, Cincinnati, in, 1828, 261, 
262, 263, 264. 
Jefferson, Thomas — 
Logan’s speech on, 163, 
Ordinance by, 119. 
Johnson, Col. Richard M., Indian school 
founded by, 52. 
Johnson, Sir William, 145. 
Juniata, Pa., 152. 
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Keelboats, 226. 
Kendal Community, The, 176. 
Business transactions of, 191. 
By-laws of, 186. 
Care of implements in, 202. 
Compensation for labor in, 194. 
Constitution of, 178. 
Dissolution of, 215. 
Education in, 181, 186. 
Election of officers of, 183. 
Homes in, 195. 
Inventory of property taken, 206, 216. 
Membership in, 180, 186, 188. 
Mill Bill, 206. 
Newspapers subscribed for, 200. 
Officers of, 182. 
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School in, 196, 198, 211. 
Social compact, bond of, 188. 
Sunday meetings for study of Co- 
operative system, 201. 
Withdrawal of members of, 192. 
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Women share in dividends, 197. 
Work, methods of, 202, 204. 
Kenton, Simon, 468. 
Logan aids, 166. 
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Lake Erie, Battle of, 415, 
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Land cessions by States, 127. 

Land companies, 128. 

Land ordinance, Bland’s, 118. 

Lands, public, Ohio Valley influence on, 
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Land titles, Right to, 75. 

Lane Seminary, 270. 

Abolition at, 271. 

La Salle, 221. 

Leaden Plates, Story of, 222 

Leonard, Dr. J. A., 363. 

Lewis, Gen. Andrew, 468, 

Army of, 163. ; 
Licking County [See Newark.] 
Literary Society, Oberlin, 278. 
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Birthplace of, 236. 

Death of, 238. 

Government presents medal to, 238, 

Parents of, 237. 

Visits Gen. Washington, 238. 
Local History, 67. 

Value of studying, 59. 

Logan, the Mingo Chief, 137. 
Ambassador to Six Nations, 141. 
Anecdotes of, 153, 154, 155. 
Attacks settlers, 160. 

Attitude toward whites, 157, 

Becomes Sachem, 142. 

Bibliography of, 168-175. 

Carries message for Gov. Hamilton, 

151. 

Character of, 154, 167. 

Comes to Ohio, 153. 

Conference with Gov. of Pa., 146, 150. 

Death of, 167. 

Detroit, at, 167. 

Early life of, 138. 

Family of, 139. 

Hardin County, O., in, 165. 

Home of, 139. 

Joins British, 166. 

Letters to Cresap, 161. 

Personal appearance of, 167, 

Relatives murdered, 158, 

Remorse of, 164. 

Revenge of, 159. 

Speech of, 163, 173. 

Treatment of, at Ft. McKee, 149. 

Wyandot County, in, 166. 

Lorain County, Anti-Slavery Society, 278, 

Lower Sandusky, Tarhe, living at, 65. 
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Marietta Settlement of, 224. 
Mary Ann Furnace, Licking Co., 242. 
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Aztalan earthworks in Wis., 3. 
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Maps—Concluded. 
Pre-historic earthworks in Wis., 2. 
Wisconsin earthworks, 4. 
Wisconsin mound groups, 8, 9. 
Martzolff, Ohio Poems, 477. 
Massillon, settlement of, 176. 
McDonald, Maj. Angus, Expedition of, 
162. 
Meigs, Return J., 352. 
Methodism, campmeetings 
Mingoes, 158 — 
Attacks by, 165. 
Morgan, Gen. J. H.— 
Capture of, 368. 
Celebration of capture of, 368. 
Escape of, 377. 
Monument on site of surrender of, 
875. 
Rue, Maj., intercepts, 371, 373. 
Rue’s account of capture, 369. 
Salineville, at, 372. 
Shackleford, Gen., pursues, 371. 
Surrender of, 376. 
Morgan’s Raid, 368. 
Moundbuilders — 
Bibliography of Wis., 30. 
Cremation among, 27. 
Culture, status of, 29. 
Migrations of, 27. 
Theories as to origin, 251. 
Mounds [See Earthworks.] 
Burial, 9. 
Composite, 23. 
Conical, 10. . 
Distribution of, in Wis., 24. 
Effigy, 11. 
Conventionalized, 22. 
Dakota, in, 21. 
Georgia, in, 21. 
Number of, 18. 
Types of, 18. 
Wisconsin, in, 4. 
Indians probable builders of, 29. 
Intaglio, 20. 
Kumlien, Wis., Group, 10. 
Linear types of, 22. 
“Man” Mound, 18. 
Material used in, 10. 
Oval, 11. 
Platform, 11. 
Probable age of, 27. 
Purposes of construction, 26, 27. 
Recent construction of some, 11. 
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Remains, human, found in, 26. 
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Oberlin admits, 272. 
Oberlin colored school, 279. 
Oberlin students, 293. 
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1825, in, 240, 
Pioneer camp meeting, 245. 
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Recollections of, 240. 
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Civil War, in, 315. 
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Confederate opinion of, 327. 
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Fairbank, Calvin, 283. 

“Felon’s Feast,” affair, at, 
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Oberlin—Concluded. 
First negro student, 279. 
First war funeral, 329. 
First slaves living in, 294. 
Fugitive Slave Law violated, at, 303. 
Gov. Cox, on influence of, 288, 
Influence of, in Kansas, 297. 
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of, 271. 
Name changed, 289. 
Negroes admitted, 272, 295. 
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Organization of, 269. 
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Political influence of, 288, 
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Result of negro education at, 295. 
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272, 275. 
Slavery petition sent to Congress, 288. 
Slavery riot, 297. 
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320. 
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Teachers sent to South, 287. 
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300. 
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277. 
“Oberlin Covenant,” 269, 
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Discovery of, 221. 
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Flagg’s journey on, 381, 388, 391. 
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Ohio Canal, opening of, 241. Ohio River Steamboating — 
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Crawford, Col., on, 230, 
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Experiences at the Falls, 392. 
Flint’s observations, 389. 
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